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THE FARMER. It’s a plodding sort of job the 
farmer does—not very dramatic as a rule. He's up 
early and working late, with lots of back breaking 
tasks in between. It’s only at times like these that 
most of us really appreciate the importance of the 
farmer and his product. So let’s take a minute to 
offer our humble ‘‘thanks”’ to the farmer. 


THE KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL is also a thing which 
we are all too apt to take for granted. Though the 
work of the nation would be thrown off schedule 
immediately if all pencils were suddenly to go out of 
existence, we normally give them scarcely a thought. 
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They are everywhere available—they are inex- 
pensive—so why think about them? 


As a matter of fact many of us would be far better 
off if we did give more thought to the choice of our 
pencils. Often we see the artist or draftsman great- 
ly handicapping himself because he hasn't taken 
the trouble to choose the right pencil—the KOH-I- 
NOOR—or a point of the right degree for his paper, 
his hand, his job. Remember KOH-I-NOORS are 
available in 17 carefully graded degrees—a pencil 
for every purpose. 


Reproductions of this drawing and several others of this series are now available, and will be supplied without cost 


When writing, please mention American Artist. 











#930 AVIATOR COLORED PENCILS are manufactured in 24 brilliant, 
smooth-working colors. Artists find them efficient where a limited range 
of colors is needed for general sketching, photo coloring, map work, etc. 
Purchase them at your dealers in single colors or in sets. No. 936—12 
assorted colors, or No. 938—24 assorted colors. 


Send for FREE catalog 22 











KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC., 373 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Win With KOHA-I-NOOR/ 
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The Growlery 


This whimsical sobriquet “The Growlery” was coined by Charles Dickens as 
a fitting name for his study. We adopt it to serve here as an outlet for the 
opinions and emotions of our readers. Please address your letters to: The 
Growlery Editor, American Artist, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, 


Loose Standards! 
Sir: 

Congratulations to American 
Artist for publishing Maxwell 
Stewart Simpson’s discussion on 
objective and non-objective 
painting. The only thing wrong 
was its inconspicuous position. 

Something is appallingly 
wrong with art that though it 
is man-made, so many people 
have not the slightest idea what 
to think of it! Standards are 
too loose, clever imposters can 
manage to show in the galleries ; 
while the average gallery-goer 
is completely lost for want of 
mental and esthetic tools for en- 
joying paintings. 

Our times are conducive to 
reflection and rearrangement of 
attitudes toward everything in 
our world. Now is the time to 
direct and clarify the confused 
lay mind. Art commentators 
must stop writing from. the 
clouds and speak directly—basic 
esthetics must be taught in con- 
temporary terms. Painting must 
adapt itself as other arts— 
classical music for example— 
are doing. . . It must do this by 
popular methods of education, 
thus creating a demand; and in 
this way rise to an accepted 
place in the scheme of things. 

Helen D. Wright, 
Ithaca, New York 





Tops! 
Sir: 

In looking over the May issue 
of American Artist, we are im- 
pressed—as we are with almost 
every issue—by the remarkably 
interesting way that you de- 
scribe the work of well known 
artists. All in all, we think your 
publication is “tops” for inter- 
est, and certainly deserves this 
little pat on the back. 

R. H. Smutzer, Advertising Mgr. 
Paasche Airbrush Co., Chicago 


Aptitude Test 

Here is one of the best apti- 
tude tests that has come to our 
notice through Arthur tush- 
more, book designer for Harper 
& Bros. and proprietor of the 
Golden Hind Press. (For the 
low-down on A. R. consult the 
May 1941 American Artist). 

The diagram shows a railroad 
crossing with its signal tower A 
in the southwest corner and the 
section repair gang’s tool house 
B in the northwest corner. At C 
is the home of Grandmother 
Witherspoon, badly crippled 
with rheumatism, and at D is 
a park bench. 

Two express trains are sched- 
uled to go over the crossing, the 
eastbound Limited at 5:00 P.M. 
and the southbound Merchants 
Express at 5:10 P.m. Just a few 
minutes before five the signal 
man in the tower got a dispatch 
Stating that the 5 o'clock Lim- 
ited was going through 10 min- 
utes late. What action did he 
take? 

For the correct answer see 
Page 31. 
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Kick-back from Kipp’s Gulch 


Sir: 

Well sir, believe it or not 
your esteemed magazine gets 
even inte lumberman’s camp 
back here in Kipp’s Gulch. Why, 
you’d be interested to see my 
“yin-ups’” from back numbers. 
Here’s the thing I’m writing 
about. It’s about that article on 
better design for U. S. stamps, 
in your March number. Well, 
after reading that article I hap- 
pened to pull my Social Security 
eard from my wallet, and did I 
get a shock! Say, just take a 
look at your own. If you print 
the words Glenwood Cemetery 
on that arch, instead of Social 
Security you'll have a reason- 
able facsimile of the entrance 
to the old burying ground back 
in the little Oh town where I 
was born. I’ve seen such like 
gateways to other cemeteries 
too. Do you suppose the re- 
semblance could have been in- 
tentional ‘ Probably just the 
natural asininity of a ham de- 
signer. But shucks, what’s the 
use talking? Might as well try 
to impress my mules with the 
importance if design! 3ut 
wouldn't it be logical to really 
make something distinguished 
and important-looking out of 
this precious document Uncle 
Sam has put into the pocket of 
every citizen 
Ogden C. Kellingsworth, Oregon 


_ We Pay for “‘Labor Gains” 


ins 
Why can't you give us more 
color in American Artist? Even 
now in wartime the English 
Studio is running three or four 
color plates 

James P. Hall, Chicago 
2. 


% In England the’ cost of en- 
graving and printing a color 
plate is approximately 75% less 
than in Amer One color plate 
in Americar Artist costs as 
much to produce as four in an 
English publication. To be a bit 
more specific about the cost of 
color, every time we print a 
color plate we spend about $500 


extra on. the ssue. This of 
course is largely due to “labor 
gains n this suuntry. 


Editors 


Please Advise 


Just to de strate the faith 
an occasiona ader of Ameri- 
can Artist has in the Editor’s 
occult powers, we print the fol- 
lowing appe from a postcard 
just recelver I'm a girl of 20. 
I've been I have artist 
talent I wi ike to know if 
I could m: a career of it. 
Please ady 

Rangers 
Sir 

There a w quite a few 
former artis and art students 
in camp he doing work of 
national importance in the for- 
ests of the Oregon coast range 
We don't have much contact 
with _ the outside world but 


American Artist keeps our es- 


thetic senses stimulated, and in 
our leisure til fine art fel- 
iowship preva The one sub- 
scription we ave been reading 
to date hi ecently expired 
and we «ad t want to miss a 
single issue 


Dave Christensen and 
Bob Mather Elkton, Ore 


Matlack Price 


We have st learned that our 
old_ frier and contributor 
Matlack , e will teach at 
Rhode Island School of De- 
sign this immer; specializ- 


ing in cour for in-service 
teachers. 
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WITH JUST THREE PENCILS 


Kautzky uses Venus Drawing Pencils 2B, 4B and 
6B to draw this quiet scene Broad _ pencil 
strokes, both horizontal and vertical, indicate the 
reflections in the water—Venus 2B for lighter values, 
Venus 4B for darker values, Note that these strokes 
cross each other as little as possible . . . Strong, 
quick strokes of Venus 6B drew the foliage in the 
upper right foreground—almost all going in one 
direction to lead the eye to the center of interest, 
the house. 


More artists, draftsmen, architects and engineers 
use Venus Drawing Pencils than any other make, 

a because they know they can 
rely on Venus Drawing for 
smoothness, strength and un- 
varying consistency of grading. 
Are you using Venus Drawing 
Pencils? We will be glad to 
send you two free samples in 
any degrees you like. Simply 
mail us the coupon below. 
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American Pencil Company 
Dept. 121, 500 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
In Canada: Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Please send FREE samples of the two grades circled: 
9H - 8H- 7H - 6H - 5H - 4H - 3H- 2H-H-F-HB-B-2B8-3B- 48-58-68 
NAME and Title_ 





ADDRESS__ 
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‘““‘DEMAND THE BEST!”’ 








J-S.STAEOTLER,INCG. 


S3-SS WORTH STREET 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 








BULLETIN BOARD 


WHERE TO SHOW 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Ohio Galleries, including Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati & Cleveland. Monthly, Nov. '43 
to June ‘44. Qhio Watercolor Society’s 19th 
Annual Circuit Exhibit. For Ohio-born artists 
or residents. Medium: watercolor. Jury. Hon- 
orable Mentions. Entry cards and works due 
early in Oct. Mrs. Robert M. Gatrell, Sec’y, 
1492 Perry Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


DENVER, COLO., Denver Art Museum. June 28-Aug. 
29. 49th Annual Exhibition. For all artists. 
Mediums: oil, watercolor, sculpture, drawing, 
lithography, wood-block prints—original works 
not previously shown at the Denver Annual. 
Jury. Purchase prizes of $200 for landscape in 
oil; $100 for unspecified subject in watercolor. 
Entry blanks must accompany works submitted 
between May 31 and June 9. Works must go 
directly to Chappell House, 1300 Logan Street, 
Denver, Colorado. (Additional information from 
Sec’y, Denver Art Museum, 463 City and County 
Building. ) 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS., North Shore Galleries, 
dune 27-Sept. 12. North Shore Art Assn. 21st 
Exhibit. For all artists. Mediums: oil, water- 
color, prints & sculpture. Jury. Prizes: $100 
for best oil; $25, watercolor. Entry cards & 
works due June 11. Mrs. L. Edmond Klotz, 
Ledge Road, East Gloucester, Mass. 


LOWELL, MASS., Whistler’s Birthplace Year-Round 


Exhibition. For professional artists. All mediums. 
Exhibition 6 to 8 weeks. Fee $1.50 per pic- 
ture and express. John G. Wolcott, Vice-Pres., 
Whistler House, 236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSILLON, OHIO, The Massillon Museum. Nov. 1- 


30. Eighth Annual. For present and former 
residents of Stark and adjacent counties. 
Mediums: Architecture, crafts, paintings, pho- 
tography and sculpture. Jury. Purchase award. 
No entry cards. Works due Oct. 27. The Mas- 
sillon Museum, Massillon, Ohio. 


| NANTUCKET, MASS., Easy Street Gallery. Aug. 1-31. 


Summer Exhibition. For artists who have worked 
in Nantucket. Mediums: oil, watercolor, etching, 
block prints, miniatures, sculpture. Jury. No 
prizes. Works due by July 15. Mrs. Herbert R. 
Crane, Mor., Easy St. Gallery, Nantucket, Mass. 


Artists League of America’s ‘Artists in War Pro- 
duction”’ Exhibition. For all artists engaged in 
war work. All mediums. Entry cards and en- 
tries must be submitted May 29th: 2 P.M. to 
8 P.M. at A.C.A. Gallery. For information: 
Artists League of America, 13 Astor Place, New 
York City. 


SANTA FE, N. M., Museum of New Mexico. Aug. 1- 
Sept. 15. Southwestern Annual Exhibition. For 
New Mexico artists, including those of short 
residence. Mediums: painting and sculpture. 
Jury. Entry cards due July 15; works, July 25 
(these dates are tentative). No prizes. Miss 
Hester Jones, Curator, Museum of New Moxico, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO The Butler Art Institute. 
Oct. 3-Nov. 1. Ohio Servicemen’s Exhibition of 
Watercolors and Drawings. For residents and 
former residents of Ohio now in the Service. 
Mediums: watercolors and drawings (unmatted) 
done while in Service. No size limit. No entry 
fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and works due 
Oct. 1. Secretary, The Butler Art Institute, 
Youngstown, 0. 


| NEW YORK, N. Y., A.C.A. Gallery. June 13-July 3. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & AWARDS 


GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, NEw 
YORK: Fellowships of $2,500 for one year’s re. 
search or creative work in fine arts. For UJ, S 
citizens 25 to 40 years of age. Candidates 
must present plans for proposed study. Appli- 
cations due by Oct. 15. Henry A. Moe, Sec'y 
Gen’l, John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation, 551 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


MAINE: SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED art 
PORTLAND: One year’s free tuition in the regu- 
lar Art Course will be awarded through com- 
petition. For seniors in the high schools of 
Maine. Examples of work must be submitted 
by July 17. Write to School of Fine ang 
Applied Art, 97 Spring Street, Portland, Me. 


NEW YORK: CENTRAL PARK SCHOOL OF Art: 
Twelve half-scholarships will be awarded through 
competition to high school graduates—3 in 
Commercial Art; 3 in Fashion Illustration; 3 in 
Story Illustration; 3 in Fine Arts. Those com- 
peting must bring samples of their work to the 
school on May 29 between 9 A.M. and 12 noon. 
Arthur Black, Director, 58 West 57th Street, 
New York City. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS: The College of Fine 
Arts offers two Graduate Teaching Fellowships to 
qualified students holding Baccalaureate degree 
with major in art from an accredited college or 
university; also B average in under-graduate 
work. Fellowship provides $300 and _ tuition, 
and recipient must devote half of his time to 
teaching. Applicants should send official trans- 
cript of undergraduate credits, photograph and 
references to Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College of 
Fine Arts, Athens, Ohio. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE: The College of 
Fine Arts announces the following scholarships 
to be granted by competition on July 10: Art— 
one $400 and four $200 scholarships; Architee- 
ture—one $400 and four $200 scholarships. 
Entries due July 1; applications for entrance 
will not be considered after June 25. Dean H. 
L. Butler, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse Univ., 
Syracuse, New York. 


VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, RICHMOND: 
Three fellowships are offered to artists or art 
students (under 38 years of age) born in Vir- 
ginia or residents of that state for 5 yrs. Awards 
will be made on merit, plus need. Applications 
due June 1. For blanks & complete informa- 
tion write to Mrs. Jno. Garland Pollard, Dir., 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON. Two 
$360 and three $180 four-year scholarships in 
career painting leading to the Bachelor of Arts 
degree and certificate in Art Education. Course 
given by the Phillips Memorial Gallery Art 
School. Art treasures of Washington utilized in 
program. For details write to Pres. Paul F 
Douglass, The American University, Washington, 
D. C. 


COMPETITIONS 


MURAL COMPETITION: $4,500 award for mural de- 
sign in oil medium for Springfield, Mass. Museum 
of Fine Arts Library. For artists resident in 
Canada, Mexico & U. S. Closing date May 24, 
1943. Frederick B. Robinson, Dir., Museum of 
Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 





ARTISTS FOR VICTORY, Inc. 


AMERICA IN THE WAR 


Artists for Victory, Inc., has announced a graphic 
arts exhibition of 100 selected prints to be shown 
simultaneously in 24 cities of the nation. All artists 
are invited to participate. Mediums; prints in black 
and white or in color; lithographs, etchings, aqua- 
tints, drypoints, woodcuts, wood engravings, silk 
screen prints or similar mediums. Jury: William 
Gropper, Armin Landeck, Carl Zigrosser. Prizes: 
twelve prizes totaling $800 in War Bonds will be 
awarded as first, second and third prizes ($100, $50 
& $50) in four categories: 1. lithographs, 2. etch- 
ings and related mediums, 3. woodcuts and wood 
engravings, 4. silk screen prints. Prints must be re- 
ceived by August 2, 1943. The artist whose work is 
accepted must be ready to submit 25 additional 
unmatted prints of the one selected by the jury. 
Sales will be encouraged in these exhibitions. The 
shows will open early in October. For complete pros- 
pectus write immediately to ‘‘America in the War,”’ 
c/o Artists for Victory, Inc., 101 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y 


CHRISTMAS CARD COMPETITION 


Purpose: to create a collection of pictures which 
will reflect, for our own times, the eternal and unt 
versal symbols of Christmas. Open to all artists; 
and each may choose his medium and subject mat- 
ter. However, suggestions are listed on available 
prospectus. Jury. Twelve prizes total $1,000. En- 
try blanks must be submitted soon. Works due 
July 1st. Artists for Victory, Christmas Card Con- 
test, 106 Seventh Ave., New York. 


FOUR FREEDOMS CAMPAIGN 


One of the major activities of Artists for Victory 
is the organization of a national campaign based on 
the Four Freedoms. The program now in_ course of 
study contemplates activities in all branches of art 
in cooperation with business, industrial, educational, 
patriotic, religious and social organizations. 

In view of the fact that our next issue—Septem- 
ber—will not appear until August 15th, any of our 
readers interested in this project could doubtless 
obtain further information by writing directly to 
Four Freedoms Campaign, Artists for Victory, Inc. 
101 Park Avenue, New York City. 


American Artist 
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1. Mecca for Chicago Artists is the 
S. S. Russer Cement Co. which does 
a whopping business in artists’ needs. 
Like hundreds of other suppliers, they 
report the demand for HL-TEST Oil 
and Water Colors is sky-rocketing. 
HI-TEST Oils and Water Colors have 
earned the widest acceptance and 
praise because they provide — “Finer 
Quality at Lower Price.” 

















2. To the thousands 


of value-conscious ar- 
tists who flock to Gold- 
smith Bros. bustling 
Art Dept. HI-TEST 
colors, both Oil and 
Water, have been a 
revelation in value and 
quality. HI-TEST Oil 
Colors, for example, 
brush smooth as silk, 
have exceptional _ bril- 
liancy and their perma- 
nency is amazing. 





3. Philadelphia’s Famed art supply 
store, Podgor’s, says, “because 
HI-TEST has virtually all the 
features of the highest priced 
colors, it’s making new 
friends fast.” 


4. As Recom- 
mended by the 
AMERICAN AR- a, 
TISTS PROFES- 
SIONAL LEAGUE, full § 
specifications of con- 
tents are labeled on each tube 
for artists’ protection. The HI- 


iit 
Mn J TEST Oil Color palette contains 
j, y Su . ycal 38 colors. 





/ atl ’ Sargent Bidg., 5601 First Ave. 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS Brooklyn, N. Y. 


American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. 
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O KEEFFE WHITE PETUNIA WITH SALVIA, No. 3. OIL 1927 20x30 
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Pennsylvania Museum Collection 
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I cannot write anything that will make a single reader 
appreciate the work of Georgia O’Keeffe. Neither can 
the most sophisticated critics by telling what they 
think she thinks, what the world thinks, and what they 
themselves think. 

So this is not an “appreciation” of her pictures. All 
I shall attempt to do here is to set down some facts 
about the artist that may throw a little light upon her 
purposes and her career. And quote some of her own 
words for whatever insight words can reveal of the 
mysteries of a creative mind. Usually, we know, the 
creative mind is not itself fully aware of its sources; 
nor can it express in words its more profound lan- 
guage of color, design and form. And even in that 
language the painter does not hope that he can speak 
to more than a few of the multitudes who may chance 
to look upon the products of his brush. 

“Painting is a music and a melody that only the 
most intelligent can understand, and that with diffi- 
culty.” This truth, uttered by Michelangelo, should 
not discourage even the most untutored layman. The 
humblest workman is quite as likely to possess that 
“intelligence” as is the college professor whose erudi- 
tion may have little to do with the kind of intelligence 
implied. The spectacles of sophistication do not neces- 
sarily improve the aesthetic vision. 

I may seem to be preparing the reader for an opinion 
that the art of O’Keeffe is somehow difficult to under- 
stand. Not at all. I have seen persons, so “unedu- 
cated” as not to suspect hidden meanings and obscure 
motivation in her pictures, respond wholeheartedly to 
their beauty. 

Since delight in O’Keeffe’s pictures is so largely con- 
tributed by her exquisite color it is a pity that only 
one of her canvases can be adequately reproduced here 
in color. The cost of color reproduction, unfortunately, 
is almost prohibitive for an art magazine in this coun- 
try; about four times greater than in England, for 
example. For this color plate we have selected a can- 
vas which is a favorite of the artist and which was 
singled out for special comment when it was first 
shown at An American Place in January 1936. For 
those who care for the interpretations of others we 
reprint, below, the opinions of three critics who phil- 
osophized about it at that time. Lewis Mumford wrote 
in the New Yorker: “The epitome of the whole show 

is the painting of the ram’s head, with its horns act- 
ing like wings. lifted up against the gray, wind-swept 
clouds; at its side is a white hollyhock flower. In con- 
ception and execution this is one of the most brilliant 
paintings O’Keeffe has done. Not only is it a piece of 
consummate craftsmanship, but it likewise possesses 
that mysterious force, that hold upon the hidden soul, 
which distinguishes important communication from 
the casual reports of the eye . . . O’Keeffe uses themes 
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BY ERNEST W. WATSON 


and juxtapositions no less unexpected than those of 
the Surrealists, but she uses them in a fashion that 
makes them seem inevitable and natural, grave and 
beautiful .. .” 


Henry McBride’s review in the New York Sun, con- 
tained the following: “. . . . Particularly does she 
challenge thought with that apotheosis of a ram’s head, 
painted with extreme elegance, and suspended miracu- 
lously in the skies with a little flower beside it, and the 
primeval hills so far below. A Hamlet could do won- 
ders with such a theme. Perhaps Miss O’Keeffe is a 
Hamlet. 


“What does she mean? The bleached skull with the 
rampant horns is beautiful. Is death, then, beautiful? 
Not to us, in the capitals of the East. Death is hor- 
rible. We’ve invented crematories to diminish the evi- 
dence. Hamlets and grave diggers are losing their 
occupations. But Miss O’Keeffe’s death is different. 
Why? Must you know? Alas, death is beautiful only 
in the desert. The animals still die grandly because 
they live grandly. Isn’t it amazing how beautiful they 
are, with all the chances they take? But it’s because 
they take all the chances! Only the Byrons and 
Shelleys, among the humans, take similar chances and 
die gloriously. .. .” 


Royal Cortissoz, in New York Herald Tribune, con- 
tributed the following: “I spoke... of the advantage 
to an artist of seeing nature with his own eyes and 
painting it with ability. Georgia O’Keeffe has these 
virtues, as may be seen from the pictures she is ex- 
hibiting at An American Place. She has her own in- 
teresting conception of landscape and still life and 
she’s a finished craftsman. In one of the pictures here, 
the ‘Ram’s Head-White Hollyhock-Hills-New Mexico’ 
she seems to be deviating into the cul-de-sac of sur- 
realism. But she paints the horns and the sky so beau- 
tifully that the oddity of the composition passes vir- 
tually unnoticed. How well she draws. And what 
charm there is in her color. It fairly glows in the sun- 
flower and morning-glory studies, but it is always kept 
well in hand, never falls into the glaring crudity which 
has betrayed so many painters in the Southwest.” 


Georgia O’Keeffe was born at Sun Prairie, Wiscon- 
sin, in 1887, of Irish, Dutch and Hungarian ancestry. 
She was educated in a convent school where she first 
learned the importance of “size” upon the cloistered 
mind, in or out of convent walls. Her first art lesson 
was a drawing from the plaster cast of a child’s hand. 
She was censured for drawing it so small, a rebuke 
which made her resolve never to work small in the 
future. Of course she could not foresee that some 
people would be even more shocked by the oversized 
flower paintings which were to be so characteristic 
of her art. 
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At the Art Institute of Chicago and the Art Stu- 
dents League in New York she received her formal 
art education: in Chicago under John Vanderpoel and 
in New York under William M. Chase and F. Luis 
Mora. 

A few years later she was doing commercial work 
in Chicago. This, she discovered, was distasteful to 
her and she soon gave it up. In fact she abandoned her 
art career altogether. Since working under Chase she 
had not painted at all. She says, “I realized that I 
couldn’t paint a better Hals than Hals had painted or 
a better Sargent than Sargent, or even a better Meis- 
sonier. I saw no point in going on turning out picture 
after picture. Rather than spend my life on imitations 
I would not paint at all.” 


The turning point in her career came when she 
learned about the teaching of Arthur Dow who with 
Ernest F. Fenellosa, the great student of oriental art, 
was exerting a profound influence upon art education. 
She joined Dow’s ‘class at Columbia University and 
found there the incentive for truly creative painting. 

Dow’s teaching, known to many through his Com- 
postition, published about 1900, established design as 
the basis of all creative art as opposed to the imitative 
or naturalistic approach. Through an analysis of 
Chinese and Japanese paintings and the decorative 
arts of the East he evolved an educational procedure 
emphasizing dominance of line and pattern and the 
subordination of light and shade. These theories were 
taught in a series of lessons in abstract design. There 
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PINK DISH — EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 


PASTEL 22x28 


were exercises in line arrangement and spacing; in 
dark and light pattern, in color relationships. After 
the student had absorbed this abstract, creative point 
of view he was ready for experiments in pictorial ex- 
pression controlled by these design principles. 

Inspired by this new vista O’Keeffe took a teaching 
position in Texas. As supervisor of art in Amarillo, 
and later as head of the Art Department in West 
Texas State Normal School, she brought her enthus- 
iasm and the new education to the public schools of 
the Lone Star state. And she fell in love with the 
Southwest. “It is the only place I have ever felt that 
I really belonged—that I felt really at home,” she said. 

The spell of the vast desert was upon her and she 
took up her abandoned brush to see if she could ex- 
press, in her newly-learned language, her responses to 
this wonderful country. 

Some of her first drawings and watercolors found 
their way to the famous Alfred Stieglitz’s gallery, 
“291” Fifth Avenue. “Finally a woman on paper!” he 
exclaimed. Stieglitz, the champion of explorers in the 
realm of art, had discovered a new star in his galaxy 
of Moderns. It was Stieglitz, it will be recalled, who 
introduced Cezanne, Matisse and Picasso to America. 
Since then he has played godfather to Demuth, Dove, 
Hartley and Marin, to name a few. 

That first little O’Keeffe exhibition in 1916 was the 
forerunner of many to be held in Stieglitz’s gallery. It 
was also the beginning of a friendship which culmin- 
ated in the marriage of the famous pair a few years 
later. 
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It would take far more space than is available here 
to note the events of O’Keeffe’s career from this aus- 
picious beginning to the present time. Suffice it to say 
they are the story of continuous experimentation and 
adventure; of widespread recognition and honors. 
Being cited as “one of the 12 outstanding women of 


’ 


the past 50 years’”’ is a distinction conferred by a New 
York World’s Fair Committee. Her latest show, in 
February of this year, was held in Chicago at the 
invitation of the Art Institute. 


Although O’Keeffe has painted noteworthy canvases 
in Canada, Hawaii, the Lake George region and in 
New York City, her work is especially associated with 
the desert, its painted mountains and bleached bones: 
and with those magnificent flowers portrayed in heroic 
size in both oil and pastel. 

Let us see what O’Keeffe herself has to say about 
these. 


“A flower is relatively small. Everyone has many 
associations with a flower—the idea of flowers. You 
put out your hand to touch the flower—lean forward 
to smell it—maybe touch it with your lips almost with- 
out thinking—or give it to someone to please them. 
Still—in a way—nobody sees a flower—really—it is so 
small—we haven’t time—and to see takes time like to 
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HORSE’S SKULL WITH WHITE ROSE OIL 16x30 
New Mexico 193] 


TREES BY CAMP AT BEAR LAKE OIL 17x32 
New Mexico 1929 


have a friend takes time. If I could paint the flower 
exactly as I see it no one would see what I see because 
I would paint it small like the flower is small. 

“So I said to myself—I’ll paint what I see—what 
the flower is to me but I’ll paint it big and they will 
be surprised into taking time to look at it—I will 
make even busy New Yorkers take time to see what I 
see of flowers. 

“Well—I made you take time to look at what I saw 
and when you took time to really notice my flower you 
hung all your own associations with flowers on my 
flower and you write about my flower as if I think and 
see what you think and see of the flower—and I don't. 

“Then when I paint a red hill, because a red hill has 
no particular association for you like the flower has, 
you say it is too bad that I don’t always paint flowers. 
A flower touches almost everyone’s heart. A red hill 
doesn’t touch everyone’s heart as it touches mine and 
I suppose there is no reason why it should. The red 
hill is a piece of the bad lands* where even the grass 
is gone. Bad lands roll away outside my door—hill 
after hill—red hills of apparently the same sort of 
earth that you mix with oil to make paint. All the 
earth colors of the painter’s palette are out there in 
the many miles of bad lands. The light naples yellow 
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through the ochres—orange and red and purple earth 
—even the soft earth greens. You have no associations 
with those hills—our waste land—I think our most 
beautiful country. You may not have seen it, so you 
want me always to paint flowers. 

“I fancy this all hasn’t much to do with painting. 

“T have wanted to paint the desert and I haven't 
known how. I always think that I cannot stay with it 
long enough. So I brought home the bleached bones as 
my symbols of the desert. To me they are as beau- 
tiful as anything I know. To me they are strangely 
more living than the animals walking around—hair, 
eyes and all with their tails switching. The bones 
seem to cut sharply to the center of something that is 
keenly alive on the desert even though it is vast and 
empty and untouchable—and knows no kindness with 
all its beauty.” 

I want to quote here from something James W. Lane 
wrote in Masters in Modern Art about O’Keeffe’s 
flower paintings, because his words may help those 
who have not seen these famous canvases in the origi- 
nal to better understand their peculiar appeal. 

“When O’Keeffe turns from leaves to flowers, the 
flower is shown on an equally magnified scale. At all 
points it seems to be open for observation, turned 
back like a butterfily’s wings pinned to a museum card. 
Butterflies, by the way, as well as all sorts of insects, 
I can imagine having great fun crawling about in 
O’Keeffe’s flowers. Or rather, while we have an 
O’Keeffe flower piece in front of us, it is almost as if 
we humans were the butterflies. It is on this scale, we 
may be sure, that flowers appear to the real butter- 
flies, moths, and caterpillars. Somehow or other this 
is a chastening thought, and we return to other con- 
cerns, after admitting the gauzy, pastel colors of a 
typical O’Keeffe flower—pansy, primrose, or petunia— 
with a feeling of humility for having trespassed on a 
mysterious world of great beauty and intensity.” 

In 1929 O’Keeffe established her summer home in 
New Mexico and since then has missed only two or 

Continued on page 29 
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LOOKING AHEAD 
es Editorial 


With this June issue AMERICAN ART- 
IST signs off until August 15th when 
the September number comes off the 
press. There are no July and August 
numbers of this magazine, as our 
regular readers already know. 

In the late summer when again we 
go to press, great and decisive battles 
will have made history and Armaged- 
don will be advancing with increased 
fury on many fronts. Every resource 
of all our people will be summoned to 
the successful prosecution of the war. 

The publication of an art magazine i 
during this supreme struggle is a 
sober responsibility. No one, today, 
wants to be doing unimportant things 
or using materials and services that 
might be spent to better purpose. 
What about an art publication? Is ; 
that a vital need at this time? If so culptur 
what should it be like? 

The first question seems to have 
been decided for us by a steadily in- 
creasing circulation. More people are 
reading AMERICAN ARTIST today than 
ever before. We now have the largest 
circulation in our history. That cer- 
tainly suggests a real need, the same need that craves 
music, the opera, the theatre, art museums, literature 
and the circus. All these are esteemed essential to the 
spiritual health and strength of our people in these 
tragic days. 

We believe this to be so. How, then, can an art 
publication best serve its readers? What should be 
its wartime policy? To what extent should it be 
focused upon or colored by events that are shaking 
the very foundations of civilization? 

Again we return to readers for the answer. After 
all, it is their magazine. 

We do not know, of course, the preferences of all 
our subscribers. We can only be governed by such 
opinions as come to us in greatest numbers. These 
seem to be expressed by the following letter from a 
Tacoma, Washington, subscriber: 

“I am sure that many of your readers, like myself, 
subscribe to an art mazagine as a sort of spiritual 
refuge from the stresses of these terrible days. We 
cannot be thinking of the war every minute of our 
waking lives. God knows we are having enough hooks 
put in us by every known agency of communication. 
Can’t we at least find a peaceful interlude in the pages 
of an art magazine? It seems to me that the real 
justification of an art magazine in these times lies in 
the creative and restorative process of art—that is 
why I find AMERICAN ARTIST important to me now. 
Perhaps this protest is unnecessary as, with the ex- 
ception of that December (1942) number, war has not 
been permitted to intrude overmuch.” 

This letter, we believe, defines the special wartime 
function of AMERICAN ARTIST. In effect it directs us 
to continue in our established policy of demonstrating 
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Norman Kent, well known in the field 

of graphic arts, has recently been ap- Page. 

pointed Associate Editor of AMERICAN 

ARTIST. In this capacity he will con- 

tribute much to the effectiveness of the 

enlarged editorial program outlined on 
this page. 


the artist’s creative processes. To this 
end we have made plans for strength- 
ening your magazine along lines which 
have brought the greatest response 
from readers in the past. We shall 
continue to interview painters, sculp- 
tors, printmakers, illustrators, adver- 
tising artists and workers in various 
arts and crafts. Their philosophy, 
methods of work, and technical pro- 
cedures will be illustrated with plen- 
tiful reproductions and described by 
the artists themselves. There will be 
color in every issue. 

Two new features will be added. 
One of them, The Amateur’s Page, be- 
gins in this number. Its purpose is to 
demonstrate many essential principles 
and procedures of the painter’s art. 
This department will be conducted by 
Frederic Taubes who is already well 
known to readers through the Taubes 


Ander 


In the fall we propose also to add 
a department best described as Trends 
in Contemporary Art. This will in- 
clude pictorial reports of the most im- 
portant competitive exhibitions and 
other developments of outstanding importance. It will 
also print headline news items of national significance 
in the art world. 

An important step in the expansion of our program 
has just been made. This is the appointment of Nor- 
man Kent as Associate Editor. 

While Mr. Kent is perhaps most widely known 
through his wood engravings—his prints are regu- 
larly seen in national exhibitions and they are in the 
permanent collections of our museums—his interests 
and accomplishments in the graphic arts are extensive. 
He enjoys a reputation as a painter. He is an enthus- 
iastic student of typography and the printing arts and 
has done considerable creative work in these fields. 
His travels here and abroad have given him a wide 
acquaintance with art and artists. His capacities have 
been enhanced through several years of teaching, prin- 
cipally at Hobart and William Smith colleges. We 
welcome Mr. Kent to our editorial staff and are con- 
fident that his contribution to AMERICAN ARTIST will 
be noteworthy. 

Mr. Kent will also be identified with the rapidly ex- 
panding book department of Watson-Guptill Publica- 
tions, Inc., publisher of AMERICAN ARTIST. Here his 
abilities and experience will be valuable in the produc- 
tion of the Step by Step Series of art books being 
planned for future production. 


Space does not permit an extensive forecast of edi- 
torial features planned for AMERICAN ARTIST in com- 
ing months. But readers may be assured that, as 
usual, they will meet the most interesting contempo- 
rary artists in future numbers and that this will con- 
tinue to be America’s creative art magazine. 
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GEORGE MILLER Godfather to Lithography 


INTERVIEWED BY ERNEST W. WATSON 
Photography by Lew Tyrrell 


In a loft of an ancient building just off Fifth Avenue 
may be found the man whose years of service to art- 
ists—as printer—entitle him to the honor of god- 
father to lithography in America. 

It was his technical mastery of lithographic print- 
ing that first provided the means for the adoption by 
artists of what was, but 30 years ago, a new form of 
graphic expression in this country. His love for the 
craft, his appreciation of the graphic arts, and his 
paternal interest in artists who have worn a path to 
his door have continuously energized its rapid develop- 
ment. His establishment is the mecca of artists who 
have become devotees of drawing on stone—the great, 
the near great, and beginners taking their first falter- 
ing steps. To all he gives guidance, encouragement 
and the benefit of his own skills acquired through a 
lifetime of practice. 

At 3 East 14th Street (New York) an elevator 
designed for more leisurely days takes us to the 
fourth floor. Walking to the rear of the building we 
come to a door at the end of a dingy hallway. A sign 
on the door reads, “George Miller’—that is all. It is 
enough, for George Miller is an institution as well as 
a personality. He cautioned me against promoting 
him in this article; his only interest in it, he said, was 
in whatever contribution it may make to the profes- 
sion. But he will have to bear with me in this because 
the story, after all, is built around the man and it has 
to be approached in this intimate manner. 

Well, without knocking, let us open that door 
through which have passed so many of America’s top- 
flight artists: Stow Wengenroth, Robert Riggs, Jon 
Corbino, Harry Wickey, Howard Cook, Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi, Ernest Fiene, Adolph Dehn, Peggy Bacon, 
James E. Allen, William Gropper, Thomas Benton, 
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Grant Wood, Louis Lozowick and so on ad infinitum; 
not forgetting such great ones from foreign shores as 
Rivera and Orozco. 

We step into a great loft room dimly lighted by 
windows at the far end, against which we get a 
glimpse of the activities of this laboratory of the fine 
arts. That stalwart figure, silhouetted by the north 
light, is George Miller. Sleeves rolled above his elbows, 
he stands at his press inking the stone and attending 
to all details of printing except the purely manual 
operations. These he entrusts to a husky assistant 
who turns the crank that brings the stone forward 
under the scraper. The artist whose prints are now 
being produced is looking on, as is customary unless 
the stone on the press happens to have been shipped to 
Miller from Detroit or St. Louis or Mexico. For this, 
as has been said, is not a purely local institution; 
there are few lithographers on this hemisphere capa- 
ble of coaxing from the surface of a stone the fullness 
of expression inscribed thereon by the sensitive hand 
of the artist. 

In another corner of the loft we note a group of 
artists bending over stones which will soon find their 
way to the press. Some of these are artists from a 
distance who have come to town for a few days to put 
their drawings on the stone rather than have the 
stones shipped to their home studios. This is not 
merely a matter of convenience; most, among those 
who come, have produced their first lithographs under 
Miller’s instruction and continue to seek his guidance 
in the perfection of their work. 

Ranged along one wall are shelves built of stout 
timber upon which a few hundred stones—several tons 
of weight—are stacked like so many ponderous books. 
Bold, identifying numbers are painted on their edges. 
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George Miller and artist critically examine the first proof off the 


press. Note the ink slab and roller on the bench. 


On many of these may still be seen the drawings from 
which editions have already been printed and which 
await the possible demand for still another run. 

These slabs of limestone, by the way, came from 
Bavaria where Aloys Senefelder in 1798 discovered 
that a drawing, made upon a grained or polished slab 
of such a stone, with a greasy crayon, produced a 
plate from which any number of impressions could be 
taken. His experiments led to what must have seemed 
to him a startling revelation. On the application of 
water to the stone, the areas covered by the lines and 
masses of his drawing repelled the water—since they 
had a grease base—while the untouched stone ab- 
sorbed the water and remained wet. His inking roller, 
charged with a greasy ink (linseed oil and carbon) 
deposited its ink on the drawing, since grease com- 
bines with grease; while the wet, un-drawn-on areas 
repelled the ink and remained perfectly clean. Thus 
his drawing, only, was inked and—with paper laid 
thereon—the stone was ready for the press. During 
the succeeding years Bavarian limestone slabs have 
found their way pretty much all over the civilized 
world where, until the substitution of zinc plates, they 
have been indispensable for commercial printing. Now 
they are to be seen only in such establishments as 
Miller’s where there is no acceptable substitute for 
the stone itself. 

In a far corner of Miller’s shop is a heavy bench, 
or table, where these stone slabs are prepared for the 
artists’ use. Their surfaces must be grained to remove 
old drawings, scratches, and dust and to create a fine, 
even, drawing surface. Overhead, enormous wet blot- 
ters, which have been used in the process of drying 
the wet prints, are hanging up on lines to dry out. 
Nearby, reams of paper are stacked ready for use. 

In the center of the room, on a large table, several 
stones with drawings upon them are ranged as though 
on exhibition. They are here for another purpose. 
They have been coated with the etch (gum and nitric 
acid) and they are lying here for a while to allow 
proper time for etching. Here is a dramatic subject 
by Clayton Knight, well known for his airplane prints. 
Stow Wengenroth’s latest subject, a family of owlets 
on a branch of a pine tree, holds our attention. Miller, 
asked if he did not think this one of Wengenroth’s 
best, replied, “I always think Wengenroth’s latest is 
his best.” Among the stones intended for prints to 
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In this corner an assistant grains a stone by rotating it upon a 
large slab tlooded with wet abrasive material. The tank un- 
derneath catches the drip from the slab. 


supply the demand of collectors and the galleries are 
a number of slabs carrying drawings which will event- 
ually appear as illustrations for children’s books. More 
about these later. 

The atmosphere of George Miller’s shop is a refresh- 
ing experience for one who esteems the tradition of 
fine hand-craftsmanship. This quiet and efficient place 
might well be a reconstruction of those Parisienne 
ateliers which were frequented by Daumier, Gavarni, 
Manet, Fantin-Latour and Whistler. The equipment 
and the processes are essentially the same as is the 
same spirit of fine craftsmanship. These European 
ateliers had no counterpart in America until George 
Miller, in 1915, set up his shop in New York and began 
to print lithographs for artists who became the fore- 
runners of this important graphic art over here. 

There are thousands of craftsmen in our commer- 
cial lithographic printing shops but few who have the 
technical skill, love of craft and, above all, a genuine 
appreciation of the graphic arts to qualify as printer 
for artists. It was so in 1915 when the goddess of art 
lured George Miller from the big machines of commer- 
cial printing to the quiet realm of the studios. Miller 
came by his artistic leanings naturally. Lithography 
was a family tradition: eleven of his uncles and 
cousins were expert practitioners, and young George 
soaked up both the lore and the love of the craft. He 
served his 4-year apprenticeship and was foreman of 
the proving department in a New York printing house 
when the call came from the world of paint. 

It came from Albert Sterner who had become inter- 
ested in lithography and had secured a printing press. 
His search for the right printer led him to the 
commercial printing plant where Miller was employed. 
So it was that our young foreman began spending 
evenings in Sterner’s studio, helping him with his 
technical problems and doing his printing. 

George Bellows saw what was going on in Sterner’s 
studio, and got the litho bug. He too bought a press 
and tried to be his own printer. Miller soon had a 
second client. Enthusiasm for the new print medium 
spread rapidly. Miller was persuaded to open his own 
shop and devote himself exclusively to printing for 
artists. 

It takes a lot of business to support a shop with 
work of this sort, as Miller discovered to his sorrow. 
For several years he operated in the red and could 
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Suggestive of a Persian or Assyrian library, these lithographic stones, 
with their identifying numbers, repose on stout shelves awaiting the 
demand for yet another edition of prints. 


only continue because he was living at home with sym- 
pathetic parents. But when, in 1923, he married, he 
decided he must abandon his work and turn again to 
commercial printing. 

The announcement caused consternation among art- 
ists. Arthur B. Davies, one of Miller’s best clients 
and friends, tried to subsidize him. Miller would not 
accept this offer, but he did agree to payments in ad- 
vance for a large quantity of work Davies was plan- 
ning. The crisis was overcome. Boardman Robinson 
and Rockwell Kent, among others, brought in quan- 
tities of work. Things began to look up. But it was 
the building boom of the twenties that really estab- 
lished Miller financially. Architects turned to litho- 
graphy as a medium for producing renderings, in 
duplicate, of their most important buildings. Huge 
renderings of the proposed Empire State building, for 
example, were done on 26x38-inch stones and large 
editions were run off. 

With the crash of 1929 this profitable work ended. 
But there remained other work of a semi-commercial 
nature. Miller undertook contracts with publishers 
for the printing of illustrated books, mostly children’s 
books. This is still an important part of his enter- 
prise and brings to his studio such well knowns as 
Peggy Bacon, Don Freeman, Wanda Gag, C. W. An- 
derson, Edward A. Wilson, Ruth Gannet, Grace Paul, 
D’Aulaires, Nura and others. Illustrators make their 
drawings on stone in Miller’s studio. Miller transfers 
these to zinc plates which he then puts on a rented 
power press in a commercial printing plant, producing 
the entire book except for typography and binding. 

Since the popularity of lithography among artists 
has greatly increased during recent years, and since 
practically every lithographic artist relies upon Miller 
for printing, the fine arts phase of his work has multi- 
plied. The great popularity of lithography as an illus- 
trative medium has brought many advertising projects 
to his studio. It has become rather common practice 
for illustrators to draw their advertising drawings on 
stone and to provide the engraver with lithographic 
prints for reproduction. James E. Allen, Robert Riggs, 





It may be just a friendly chat or a discussion of technical problems 

that brings George Miller to this corner where a few artists are ai 

work on stones. Proof sheets of illustrations for children’s books are 
seen on the wall. 


Edward Wilson and Peter Helck are among those who 
have made noteworthy use of lithography in this field. 

If you should happen to be at George Miller’s 
studio during the noon hour you would feel something 
of the warmth of professional fellowship which makes 
this place immeasurably more than a workshop. Sand- 
wiches are brought forth from handbags and brief- 
cases or are brought in from outside. All gather to- 
gether for an hour of talk which, as such things go, 
covers the whole range of human experience with, of 
course, the natural emphasis upon art and upon lithog- 
raphy in particular. 

In the interest of the practical-minded among our 
readers we inquired about the cost of Miller’s services 
to artists. For $12 he supplies a medium-sized stone 
(suitable for a drawing 10x14 or smaller), grained as 
specified — some prefer fine, some coarser grained 
stones—and produces 12 prints on handmade paper. 
Additional prints are furnished for forty cents each. 
Cartage charges and a small rental fee for the stone 
are added when it is shipped out of the shop. 

Not to be discounted in these arrangements is the 
value of technical instruction that Miller offers freely 
to all artists who come to work in his studio. 

In the summer Miller conducts a school of litho- 
graphy at Burlington, Vermont. His fee for a five- 
weeks course is $90. In addition to instruction re- 
ceived, each student is entitled to $45 worth of print- 
ing done by the master himself. 

In our visit to George Miler’s studio we have not 
been able to do more than describe briefly what goes 
on in this unique home of the graphic arts. Miller has 
invited us to return for a more prolonged visit when 
he will demonstrate the technical processes involved 
in making a lithograph. This we shall do soon, and in 
the September number the reader will find a fully 
illustrated, step by step, record of what happens to 
the artist’s drawing on stone from the time it is 
brought to Miller’s studio until an edition of prints 
has been completed. 


WATCH FOR GEORGE MILLER’S LITHOGRAPHY DEMONSTRATION IN SEPTEMBER 
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Budd Hemmick, art director of Good Housekeeping, discusses de- 
tails of an illustration with illustrator Ray Prohaska (standing). 


This article was begun before Gene Davis was commissioned as a Captain in the 
Marines. As he left soon after he received his appointment, it was necessary to com- 


plete this article through interviewing Budd Hemmick, the present art director of 


Good Housekeeping Magazine. P. D. 


How do you start preparing an 
issue of your magazine? 


We generally start by making 
layouts for two or three stories. 
Around this nucleous, the maga- 
zine begins to take shape. 


How do you make your lay- 
outs? 


It is our usual practice not to 
have illustrators make their own 
layouts. From experience we have 
learned that when __ illustrators 
make their own layouts we get 
either too much variety or too lit- 
tle. It is always our practice, how- 
ever, to permit changes when the 
illustrators have ideas for improve- 
ments. Often when he begins to 
pose his models, an illustrator will 
get a much better layout concep- 
tion than ours. 

Because an art director’s day is 
filled with interruptions of many 
kinds, he usually finds that it is 
more convenient to read manu- 
scripts outside the office. 


How does the art director func- 
tion with the editor? 

As a rule, two or three layouts 
are made for each story. The edi- 
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tor then makes his choice. In mak- 
ing it, he takes into consideration 
the effect he wants to achieve: the 
attractiveness of layout from a vis- 
ual point of view, readability from 
the standpoint of the manuscript. 
The editor also places the story in 
the book in relationship to the rest 
of the material in the issue. Briefly, 
the editor operates as a stage man- 
ager, directing each part so that 
the ensemble creates a unified ef- 
fect for the reader. 


How are illustrators selected? 


We select illustrators not only 
for their technique, but often for 
their interest in a given type of 
story. Although certain men do one 
kind of story best, we consider it 
good policy at times to give to an 
illustrator a story which seems out 
of his usual line. By so doing, we 
often get a new and interesting 
approach. We endeavor to create a 
page to page variety in mediums 
and handling. 


What is your practice in inter- 
viewing illustrators? 


We set aside Tuesday of each 
week for the purpose of looking at 
art work. Appointments are made 
by telephone. 





Gene Davis, former art director of Good Housekeeping, loved io 
plan his layouts at night. 


“—. Se * Pitan 


are intervie ee by 


BD, 


Is there a double check on all 
illustrative work? 


The editors check all fiction illus- 
tration for accuracy. The head of 
each department is responsible for 
the appropriateness and correct- 
ness of all illustrative material to 
appear in his department. 


Is there a quota of space for 
each feature of the magazine? 


There is a definite quota of space 
for each feature and department 
of the magazine, though quotas are 
changed occasionally by the editor. 


How far ahead are the issues 
prepared? 


The closing date for each book is 
two months ahead of publication, 
and falls on the tenth of each 
month. Illustrators and photog- 
raphers are asked to work on a 
schedule of three weeks or a month. 
In the case of full color pages, the 
closing date is earlier to allow suffi- 
cient time to make the engravings. 
Generally a period of three weeks 
is allowed for color plates. 


Do you have an art depart- 
ment? 


As all finished illustrations, pho- 
tographs, lettering and designs 
are made by outside artists, it isn’t 
necessary for us to have a large art 
department. Help is used in pasting 
up photostat dummies of illustra- 
tions, lettering and proofs of type. 
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The photograph above pictures a dummy for an 

issue of Good Housekeeping. Gene Davis’ layout 

for the spread was photostated and pasted in the 

dummy as shown. Alfred Parker's illustration, based 

on the layout is shown as it appeared on the printed 
page. 


Below are reproduced the layout by Budd Hemmick, 
for a spread; and the printed pages with George 
Hughes’ drawing. 
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4 ~ Viewing rough layouts in their page sequence deter- 
_ | mines where change of pace is needed. 





Examining roast turkey in the Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute Kitchen, to get right value for color photograph. 





The Art Director directs photography, working with 
the photographer in his studio. 





Model being made up in the Good Housekeeping 
Beauty Clinic. before a photograph is taken. 





Great care is exercised in selecting clothes in the 
Good Housekeeping Fashion Department. 











Do you aim to change the typo- 
graphical appearance of your 
magazine periodically? 


We aim to give the magazine a 
definite character and appearance. 
Therefore we use a typographic 
styling which helps us to make the 
contents easy to read as well as at- 
tractive to the eye. We may change 
this at any time, as new and equally 
legible faces become available. 


How do you correct proofs? 


All engraving proofs are checked, 
corrected and okayed by the art 
director. We strive for a coordi- 
nated and balanced proof. 


How are the details of illustra- 
tions checked by the different 
service departments? 


Aside from Fiction and Special 
Articles, Good Housekeeping has: 
The Institute, headed by a director, 
food editor, textile editor, appli- 
ances editor, the chief engineer; 
the Studio, which covers building, 
decorating and entertainment; the 
Bureau, for health and nutrition 
problems; Beauty Clinic; Fashion 
Dept.; Needlework Dept.; and the 
Baby Center. 

The art work is gone over in 
rough and finished form with the 
editorial individuals most  con- 
cerned. Suggestions for changes 
usually are made during “rough” 
stage. Those suggested in finished 
art may be rejected by the art di- 
rector. In the event of definite dis- 
agreement, the editor makes the 
final decision. 


Are the author's wishes taken 
into consideration in the selection 
of illustrations? 


As we are responsible for pro- 
ducing a completely organized mag- 
azine, we are glad to get sugges- 
tions from authors, but the final 
decision must rest with us. (The 
editor of Good Housekeeping, who 
has read this, says suggestions 
from authors are not wanted at all, 
that authors are nuisance enough 
without letting them in on the art.) 


Is there any relationship be- 
tween the advertising section and 
the editorial section? 


The editorial portion of the mag- 
azine is limited to a certain number 


The sketches on this page—by Ottmar 

Gaul—suggest how the various “service 

departments” function in giving authen- 

ticity and effectiveness to illustrations in 
Good Housekeeping. 


of pages, and this is true also of 
the advertising section. The adver- 
tising section is arranged so as to 
help advertisers get the maximum 
amount of results from their inser- 
tions. Advertisements which spe- 
cifically tie up with special depart- 
ments are placed near these sec- 
tions, when possible. There are also 
key or preferred positions which 
an advertiser may buy. 

Both the editorial and advertis- 
ing sections of the magazine are 
being affected by the war. Curtail- 
ments on paper and printing inks, 
the shortage of labor, and trans- 
portation difficulties, are bringing 
many new problems. 


Do you select or create your 
covers? 


We discuss with our cover artist 
a number of possible ideas. The 
best one is chosen, and a finished 
sketch is made of it. When this 
sketch has been okayed by the edi- 
tor, the finished drawing is made. 


Is your editorial and art policy 
based on the idea that the public 
always wants the best quality of 
everything? 


It is most decidely based on such 
a policy: to give readers the best 
available fiction, articles, illustra- 
tions, and health-and-home-and- 
how-to-live information. 


Do you depend on question- 
naires and surveys to help you 
keep informed about what the 
public likes? 


The editor maintains a monthly 
reader survey, based on a door-to- 
door cross-country check, which in- 
dicates which features and illustra- 
tions are best liked and most noted. 


Are magazines helping to win 
the war? 


We believe the magazines are 
indispensable in the war effort. 
Without them there would be un- 
utterable confusion in the ration- 
ing of food, the public would have 
little means of being informed on 
such subjects as health, housing, 
and clothing. And the inspirational 
and morale jobs being done by the 
magazines are jobs that could be 
done in no other manner, and by 
no other medium. 

Note: The interviewer and the 
editors of AMERICAN ARTIST wish 
to thank Edward Herbert Mayes, 
editor of Good Housekeeping Mag- 
azine for his help and cooperation 
in the preparation of this article. 
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CONCRETE SCAPLPTURE 
as developed at Stel _Angelico 


Concrete Sculpture 
serves many needs in the 
decoration and ritual 
of the church 


An interesting response to Peter 
Fingesten’s demonstration of his 
method of producing cement sculp- 
ture was a letter from Sister 
Helene, O.P., of Studio Angelico, 
Siena Heights College, Adrian, 
Michigan. Believing that the very 
practical work being done under 
Sister Helene’s direction will be of 
interest to many readers, we are 
glad to print her letter and repro- 
duce the accompanying pictures. 
Writes Sister Helene: 

“We have noted with very special 
interest Mr. Fingesten’s demon- 
stration articles on carving in ce- 
ment [Jan. and Feb. 1943]. For 
several years the staff of Studio 
Angelico has been experimenting 
with this medium with considerable 
satisfaction. Besides giving excep- 
tional opportunity for experience in 
direct carving we have found it an- 
swered many needs in church fur- 
nishing and decoration. We have 
conducted workshops with groups 
of artists and non-architectural re- 
liefs and carvings in the round for 
churches in this locality. The series 
of eight figures to be set in columns 
in a small Norman Gothic church 
were done in less than three hours 
each by two or three persons under 
the direction of the designer, Miss 
Lilia Dominguez. 

“Work in this material, now in 
progress, is being happily combined 
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A baptismal font in process. The basin is 
drying out on the floor; base is being mixed 
on the table. 


with ceramics. The contrasts of col- 
ors and textures possible are very 
challenging. Even without ceramics 
we find variations in choice of sand 
and treatment enough to satisfy 
our many needs. 

“Concrete sculpture, as developed 
at Studio Angelico, is a rapid type 
of direct carving. The structure and 
decoration are in every sense sculp- 
tural. One carves a sturdy block of 
cast concrete as one approaches a 
block of stone. 

“On the concrete, an hour after 
pouring, a surface sketch is drawn 
and the cutting of that surface 
(usually the one exposed for pour- 
ing) is carried as far as the nature 
of the mix allows. The case confin- 
ing the block is taken away side 
after side, or at once, entirely ac- 


cording to the type of design to be 
executed and the setting conditions 
of the mix. The character of the 
mix is regarded as part of the de- 
sign even as color and texture are 
varied by the types of sand and ce- 
ment chosen. No pigment is ever 
added as this is considered foreign 
to the nature of the medium. 


“By the time sketches have been 
incised on all surfaces to be worked, 
the block is set and water is rapidly 
draining from it. As in any carving 
procedure, planes and masses are 
arrived at first. Most mixes can be 
rounded up with spoons for as long 
as four hours working time while 
others, if the sand is fine and drain- 
ing is rapid, would require chisels 
for cutting in half that time. 
Recipes control these factors and 
execution respects them. When con- 
crete is cut directly the surface is 
clean and granulated. Frequent 
brushing brings the water up and 
prevents a ‘sidewalk shine.’ It 
would be possible to repair too deep 
a cut by trowelling on a layer of 
loose, wet concrete but such an ex- 
pedient is not so much as mentioned 
among concrete sculptors. The me- 
dium deserves highly respectable 
carving technics. In figures very 
adequate detail is possible within 
the limitations of the material. 
Whatever the design, it has to be 
thoroughly understood by the carv- 
er who is compelled to complete it 
alone or with help in a relatively 
short time, as sculpture goes. This 
intense concentration is one of the 
joys and advantages of the work. 
The carving tools are anything cap- 
able of cutting the consistency of 
devil’s food cake, if coarse sand is 
used, or putty knives and chisels 
for finer sands. 


“There are waterproof cements for 
outdoor and architectural orna- 
ment. There are white and gray 
cements very different in carving 
action. Much could be said about 
mixing methods, case construction, 
reinforcements, and combinations 
with other materials like ceramics 
and glass, but space is limited. 


“The medium is inexpensive. Its 
carving does not require the time, 
strength, and endurance needed in 
other media. The finished product is 
permanent and rich in appearance. 


These cement-carved figures are destined to 
fill important niches in various churches. 
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GEORGE PRICE does not—as 
many believe—spend leisure mo- 
ments hanging, head down, from 
chandeliers. 

In order to dangle from chan- 
deliers there have to be, ipso 
facto, chandeliers from which to 
hang. There is not even one 
chandelier in the Price home at 
Tenafly, New Jersey. There are, 
however, a wife (charming) and 
three growing boys (hungry). 
The demands of these, and a 
whole lot of old paint that has | 
to be scraped from nice pine 
panels of a_pre-Revolutionary 
house recently acquired, leave 
little time for dangling or the practice of levitation. 

The supersitition that George Price possesses oc- 
cult powers was doubtless engendered by that series 
of drawings in the New Yorker, known as The Saga of 
the Floating Man. The notion was supported by a 
photograph of the artist reclining upon thin air mid- 
way between floor and ceiling of his garret studio. 

In the May number we promised either to confirm 
or deny the veracity of those reports of strange be- 
havior by one of America’s best loved graphic humor- 
ists. Even if we had to journey to Jersey to do it. 
Which we did. 

What we found was an extremely personable man 
of 41, who evidently is a good husband, an indulgent 
father and a substantial provider. The only mark of 
psychopathic tendency—it has already been hinted at 

















“He's been up three weeks now and there’s nothing we can do 
about it.” 
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A Peep into the private life of 


a notorious funny man - 


complete instructions 


on how to become a number one 


-and 


graphic humorist 





As he draws, George Price sits at ease in a General Grant period 
rocking chair. Eight-year-old Wilfrid seems amused at something 
—probably not papa’s drawing. 


—is an insane preoccupation with paint scraping. 
This, if an isolated symptom like the eating of dirt 
or plaster, would be serious enough. But considered 
as an expression of genuine antiquarianism it need 
not cause undue alarm. It is likely to burn itself out 
at any rate: paint scraping, when motivated by fana- 
ticism, can be practiced with pleasure for the nonce, 
but in ten years—our rough estimate of the extent of 
this project—its delights are likely to pall. 

George Price’s fanaticism can be readily understood 
when one stands upon the hearthstone of the original 
wing of his abode, built in 1745, and looks up into the 
great flue which begins overhead at nearly the ceiling 
level. Who but one with a sodden imagination could 
be immune to the spell of this historical place? Price 
himself was an out-and-out modernist until his feet 
touched this hearthstone. He had even paid an archi- 
tect to design a strictly modern home for him. The 
pictures by French moderns—Roualt, Gauguin, Ma- 
tisse, et al, which would have adorned that modern 
residence, seem just as much at home in the old co- 
lonial rooms where they now hang along with several 
by Pop Hart, Price’s special hero in the art world. 

If we seem to be approaching the point of our story 
by a circuitous route it is because, during our visit, 
the talk about Price’s art had to follow the antiquarian 
hour. This, we hasten to explain, was not really his 
fault. We egged him on. 

“IT don’t know as I belong in an art magazine any- 
way,” said George, when we finally got around to his 

Continued on page 26 
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Drawings by 
GEORGE PRICE 


Courtesy 
The New Yorker 
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“Meet my new boy friend off the Minneapolis.” 


George Price is partial to gags that need no caption. 
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“Truth” in Art 


It is sometimes said of a painter that his 
efforts are sincere, that he believes in what 
he does; in a word, that he is conscientious. 
I often wonder how a formidable liar in art 
would compare with an insignificant but 
truthful artist. I believe he would compare 
favorably. Often one of my students will 
insist that he is sincere in his efforts, and 
I have to advise him, if sincerity is his 
handicap, to be less sincere but to develop 
more imagination. 

When talent is lacking, sincerity is not 
a redeeming virtue. The bewildering ques- 
tion put to a painter, “Do you really see it 
that way?” springs from the notion that a 
painter paints what he sees. A painter does 
not always paint what he sees, but what he 
wants to form. He does not copy—he inter- 
prets. He is not after the truth but after 
the effect. His truth is his personal vision; 
it is unrelated to the conception of truth 
in science or ethics. Indeed, it would seem 
that the greater “lie,” practically speaking, 
will produce a greater painting. 


“To be true to nature” is a confused ex- 
pression. Duccio and Giotto probably felt 
they were true to nature, and so did the 
Impressionists; yet these groups were 
worlds apart. Not long ago, a man who had 
visited Aix, Cézanne’s home, told me that 
Cézanne was, in fact, a photographer. “All 
the landscape around Aix looks exactly as 
Cézanne represented it in his painting,” he 
said. I am not in anv quandry as to whether 
Cézanne really copied nature. I am quite 
sure that the beholder was compelled to see 
the landscape through Cézanne’s eyes. In 
another instance, a traveller who came from 
Spain asserted that Toledo still looks “ex- 
actly” as represented in the El Greco paint- 
ing at the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. Of course the magic of the painting 
—one familiar to him—compelled the travel- 
ler to identify the present-day Toledo of 
Spain with that of the El Greco painting. 


Optical vision is always under the influ- 
ence of a mental process; and art is the 
result of many agencies comprising this 
process. Traditions, conventions, dogmas of 
style, limitations of technique, and the crea- 
tive faculty of the painter are the all-im- 
portant agents of control. 


The authenticity of a landscape painter 
will also be independent of the multiple 
facets of truth as they pertain to geog- 
raphy, botany, geology, and climate. His 
interest in his subject transcends the science 
of geography and natural history. A land- 
scape, like the human face, is for the most 
part aesthetically imperfect, d‘sordered 
amorphous. It takes the eye and mind of 
an artist to organize into plastic form the 
often aimlessly strewn elements of nature. 
Celestial architects are not always con- 
cerned with artistic needs and premises. 


In olden times painting (musical com- 
position as well) was done chiefly to order, 
and the greatest works of art were results 
of commissions by patrons. Artistic free- 
dom did not exist, or existed only condi- 
tionally and to a minor extent. Dogmas, 


This article reprints, by permission _of the publishers, 
excerpts from a chapter in “You Den’t Know What 
You Like” by Frederic Taubes—Dodd, Mead & Co. $3. 
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of the painters’ problems. 


traditions, and all kinds of specifications 
had to be observed. Painting was a busi- 
ness and not a pursuit of self-expression. 
Frequently it was a product of teamwork 
in an art factory, with the master often 
putting his signature to a panel he had 
hardly touched. 

Even the greatest masters would some- 
times go out of their way to please their 
patrons for sheer love of gain. Wrote Titian 
to Philip II: “Seven months have elapsed 
since I sent Your Majesty the pictures 
which you ordered from me. Not having 
received notice of their arrival, I should 
be especially grateful to learn whether they 
have given pleasure, because if they have not 
pleased the perfect taste of Your Majesty, I 
should take care to do them again in order 
to correct any mistakes.” So even Titian 
was amenable to compromise. 


TAUBES’ page 


Frederic Taubes, prominent American painter and authority 
on technical matters will, each month, discuss some phase 
He will also be glad to answer 
questions, technical or otherwise on this page. Address him 
care of American Artist, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
Questions will be answered in order of receipt. 





On the other hand, I know of a painte! 
though not a good one—who would nev 
compromise. This fellow had finished 4 
portrait of a patron who, on first views 
his likeness, asked with some dismay, 4 
that my nose?” 

“Yes,” said the painter, “it is.” 


“And the mouth—do I have such 
mouth?” 

“Yes, you do,” confirmed the pain, 
austerely. 


“Can’t you cheat a little?” inquired 4 
patron. 

The painter possessed integrity; he wy 
not one who could make himself cheat, 9 
even a little. Pure and unimpeachable aj 
was, he lacked talent. Yes, it is quite pd 
sible that one can “cheat a little” with 
great deal of talent, and that one may * 
sess no talent and a great deal of integriy 





Mr. W.H., Canton, Ohio, asks: 

What is the best method of cleaning oil 
paintings? 

Answer: After all dust has been removed 
with a soft cloth, rub the surface of the 
painting gently with a piece of cotton 
moistened with a mild petrol solvent. 
Then re-varnish painting. Only a paint- 


ing which has dried well should be 
treated in this manner. (My own 
formula, “Taubes Picture Cleaning 


Medium” is a suitable preparation. It 
is obtainable in art supply stores.) 

Mr. H.P., Brooklyn, N.Y., asks: 

How does one apply a ground to prest- 
wood and make it non-absorbent? 
Answer: Glue-size should be 
an absorbent surface. Use 
for sizing; for priming use equal parts 
glue-water, titanium dioxide, and whit- 
ing or zinc white. Isolate the priming 
with glue-water. Glue-water should be 
1 quart of water to 3 or 4 ounces of glue. 
Question 2: Is it advisable to paint in oil 
on an absorbent ground? 

Answer: No. Too great absorption of the 
ground will deprive the pigment of its 
binder, and thus impair the permanence 
of the painting. 

Question 3: What do you think of a me- 


dium composed of balsam, turpentine and 
wax? 


applied to 
glue-water 


Answer: I understand that some British 
paint manuals recommend this stuff as a 


painting medium. I wonder why they 
don’t recommend it also for a shaving 
cream or a sandwich spread. For each 


of the aforementioned occasions the con- 
coction would be equally inappropriate. 
Canada balsam (Venice turpentine) may 
be added to a thickened oil medium in a 
small proportion. 


Mr. J.B., New York City, asks: 
What is the glazing 


procedure 
Titian, Giorgione, and 


used by 
Veronese? 
Answer: Glazings on the paintings by 
Veronese are more frequent than on 
paintings by Titian and Giorgione. As a 
rule, glazing colors, such as copper greens 
and blues, natural ultramarine, indian 
vellow, madder lake, and some other or- 
ganic lakes, were used in glazing over 
grisaille. 

Question 2: Is the black and white ap- 
pearance of some of El Greco’s paintings 
due to the disappearance of glazes? 
Answer: No. El Greco's glazings are mar- 
velously preserved: they have not dis- 
appeared. Moreover, they were applied 
on a light underpainting. With the re- 
moval of these glazes a painting would 





TAUBES’ QUESTION AND 


ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


appear lighter rather than darker. 
Question 3: Is glazing permanent? 
Answer: When soundly executed it is 
liable to change less in time than opaque 
painting. 

Mr. H.G.B., Scranton, Pa., asks: 

How can I repair an oil painting from 
which the ground has been detached in 
spots? 

Answer: Brush a little glue-size on these 
bald spots and let dry. With a palette 
knife, work a stiff white-lead paste mixed 
with color into these spots. The color of 
this white-lead ‘‘putty’’ should be a little 
lighter than the color of the painting. In 
a week or two, over-paint the restored 
parts. 

Mrs. C.M.R., Baltimore, Md., asks: | 
Do you recommend the Maroger painting 
medium? 

Answer: I regard 
prepared by Mr 


the painting medium 
Maroger as poorly for- 
mulated. My reasons for this were dis- 
cussed in the December issue of the 
Magazine of Art. 

Mr. S.A.W., Miami, Fla., asks: : 
How can one over-paint an old painting? 
Answer: 1. Sandpaper down the impasto. 
2. Apply retouching varnish. 3. Spread 
a new ground (white or colored) consist- 
ing of white-lead color and, up to 1/3 by 
volume, clay mixed with oil. Clay will 
provide the ground with a better tooth 
for the following painting. For details 
read STUDIO SECRETS, Watson-Guptill 
Pub., Inc. 
Question 2: Why is it that my paintings 
executed in oil colors and turpentine lose 
their delicate shades after a few years? 
Answer: Turpentine is a very poor paint- 
ing medium. However, without examin- 
ing the paintings in question an exact 
cause for the changes cannot be deter- 
mined. 

Mrs. G.B., Brookline, Mass., asks: 
Paintings executed on a ground prepared 
with white-lead, whiting, and turpentine 
which was applied to a glue-sized canvas, 
turned dark. What is the reason for it’ 
Answer: There are many reasons why 4 
painting may turn dark in a compara- 
tively short time. An improper compo 
sition of the painting ground is one of 
them. Whiting may be used only in com- 
bination with an Aqueous medium, never 
with oil. Turpentine should be used very 
sparingly to loosen up a stiff white leaé 
oil paste. A pure white-lead ground of 
glue-sized canvas has been used for sev 
eral hundred years with satisfactory Te: 
sults For detailed information, reae 
books mentioned in this department. 
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One of the chief considerations be- 
fore one starts to pose the model is 
proper lighting. The lighting will de- 
termine to a great extent the appear- 
ance of the painting, and a particular 
choice of light will reflect on the 
painter’s imagination, artistic intelli- 
gence, and style. Style especially is 
strongly influenced by the use of light 
in a painting. In the following, I shall 
discuss all possible ways of lighting a 
model. 
] 


Light coming from a side window 
(figs. 1, 2, 3) is most frequently used 
because it affords excellent effects of 
light and shade. Although this light- 
ing arrangement is about five hundred 
years old, it still serves the painters 
well and is by no means out-moded or 
commonplace. Yet we all know that 
the impressionistic manner of light- 
ing, which is only seventy years old, 
is already entirely antiquated. 

As a rule, it is easier to paint a 
model which is turned toward the 
light source (fig. 1). If turned away 
from the light the modeling of the 
face is more difficult (fig. 2). The 
beginner should also consider that the 
model should not receive too many 
shadows and too many glaring high- 
lights. These strong highlights are 
unattractive and the painting of deep 
shadows entails complications not only 
for the beginner but also for the ex- 
perienced painter. 

In painting portraits, particularly 
those of children and young people, 
the use of light-colored shadows is 
agreeable to the appearance of the 
painting. The more the source of 
light, i.e., the window, is narrowed to 
a small area, the more the light ap- 
pears to act as a focus on the model. 
Such a focal light will create strong 
contrasts of light and shade. Rem- 
brandt had a similar light arrange- 
ment in his workshop. His light came 
through a relatively small window 
placed high in the wall. 

Too strong a shadow may be rem- 
edied by placing a screen opposite the 
window (a screen may be improvised 
trom picture stretchers) and thus 
casting a reflection on the model (fig. 
3). This reflection, when skilfully 
utilized, will have a pleasant influence 
on a gloomy shadow. The color of the 
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screen will also influence the color of 
the reflection. By arranging colored 
materials in front of the light source, 
the painter may control the shade of 
the reflection. Also, the nature of the 
material which casts the light will de- 
termine the strength of the refiection. 
A hard and smooth material may 
easily cause an unpleasant glare, a 
strong reflection resembling a spot- 
light. 
2 


So far, we have discussed one source 
of light placed at the side of the 
model. Another method of lighting is 
the use of several sources of light ap- 
plied from different directions. Such 
spectacular lighting is, however, 
rarely advantageous, because it tends 
to produce flashy effects as seen in 
fashion and cinema photography (fig. 
4). The proof of my contention that 
spectacular lighting is not enduring 
may be seen when comparing an old- 
fashioned and simply lighted daguer- 
rotype with a modern fashion maga- 
zine photograph. After one hundred 
years, the noble simplicity of the 
daguerrotype is still esthetically cor- 
rect, whereas our sophisticated mod- 
ern photographs are mostly flimsy, 
and lose their appeal with the passing 
of time. 

Illustrators also use such compli- 
cated lighting for dramatic emphasis. 
But the aim of the illustrator is not 
identical with the aim of the portrait 
painter; therefore these different in- 
tentions should be kept in mind. Some 
fashionable portrait painters use, in 
addition to daylight, an alluring spot- 
light which, when placed in a stra- 
tegic position, casts a so-called “glam- 
orous” aura on an artistically dis- 
hevelled coiffure, or a face, or a body 
contour. 

3 


Still another way is to cast light on 
the model from two sides. This type 
of lighting is rather “old fashioned,” 

Continued on page 30 
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A new feature to appear in each issue 
of American Artist 


With this issue American 
Artist initiates an important 
feature for amateurs and 
students of painting. In each 
issue Frederic Taubes, well 
known to our readers through 
Taubes’ Page, will present 
practical instruction in vari- 
ous phases of the painter’s 
problems. These pages will 
constitute a real course of in- 
struction by one of America’s 
outstanding artists. 
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THE EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


250 EAST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK, 


MARGARET F. S. GLACE - PRESIDENT 
HEAD OF TEACHER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE, MD. ~ 


WARTIME COMMENCEMENT 

It is not far off, now—that last day 
of school. Perhaps the pupils don’t 
know it, but most teachers also look 
forward to it. But this one will be 
different. Most of the boys, among 
them, unless they are signed up for 
V-training programs, will not have 
long to wait for their induction call, 
or at least for registration. Most of 
the girls (to the chagrin of most 
of them) are a year or two under age 
for the Waves, the Waacs or any of 
the other auxiliaries, or even for can- 
teen or U.S.O. work—but not the 
teachers. 

Should they enlist?—perhaps, if 
any individual feels such an urge to 
join up that renunciation would im- 
pair the quality of teaching, or if the 
nation’s need becomes so urgent that 
a uniform seems imperative. In an- 
other year that might be possible, but 
for the present there are eligible 
young women in very large numbers 
who are not trained as teachers and 
who desert no important posts when 
they go into uniform. 

We said something about this last 
month, and of course it comes up even 
more pointedly with the close of the 
school year. It may be sufficiently im- 
portant to risk being obvious—to re- 
member that teaching is a profession 
(in a sense like nursing) on which 
other people depend—in this case, 
children, for whose guidance at a 
time like this the nation cannot afford 
to take chances. The profession of 
teachine. now, involves a definite re- 
sponsibility which does not exist in 
office work or many other occupations. 

All teachers, whether their field is 
art or anything else, are at a post of 
important duty simply because they 
are teachers; and if they are patri- 
otically inclined they can feel that 
they are in the service of their coun- 
try quite as fully, if not as dramat- 
ically, as though they were in uni- 
form. The country’s future depends 
on today’s children and the efficiency 
and continuity of their training now, 
in the face of general distraction, un- 
rest and temporarily upset homes. The 
teacher holds that line—and should 
not desert it for any trivial reason of 
greater gain or more excitement in 
some other field. 


First, Commencement 


There has not been time, before the 
necessary date of going to press, to 
receive any commencement plans from 
teachers, so a few suggestions are of- 
fered here. 

Obviously, the patriotic theme will 
be in evidence throughout the schools, 
and the Art Department should con- 
tribute an important part to the pro- 
gram. Even last year the Art Depart- 
ment of one school put on a com- 
mencement feature called “Rehearsal 
for Victory,” arranged as in a motion 
picture studio, with the children im- 
personating director, scenic men and 
the rest of the staff, setting up a ser- 
ies of tableaux from American his- 
tory, with appropriate musical num- 
bers. Such a general scheme may be 
carried out very simply, or with any 
degree of elaboration in costumes and 
sets. 
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ELECTION RESULTS 


The recent balloting showed 
a large majority of the E.A.A. 
members who voted, to be in 
favor of continuing the present 
Officers and Council Members in 
office for another year. 

Therefore the governing body 
for the Association for the com- 
ing year (June 1, 1943 to May 
31, 1944), will be made up as 


follows: 
OFFICERS 
President—Margaret F. S. 
Glace 


Vice-Pres.—Dana P. Vaughan 
Secretary—Vincent A. Roy 
Treasurer—Raymond P. En- 
sign 
COUNCIL MEMBERS 
Edith L. Mitchel, Hazel D. To- 
bias. Ray Faulkner, Genieve 
E. Secord, Ruth W. Coburn, An- 
drew S. Flagg, Ethel Bray, 
Marguerite Tiffany, Walter E. 
Haggerty. 











An impressive presentation can be 
made of the Four Freedoms, either in 
four carefully staged tableaux, or 
with a four-part script. Opportunities 
for costume and scenery would be en- 
hanced if the Four Freedoms were 
shown as established by the early 
American colonists, or if each “Free- 
dom” were shown on a then-and-now 
time contrast. 

Another good general motive, par- 
ticularly significant this year, is a 
United Nations pageant, perhaps in 
costume, and with a grand finale 
massing the flags, all of which could 
be painted on muslin or actually sewn, 
in the Art Department. 

“Wartime Summer” could motivate 
a set of tableaux or a script drama- 
tizing useful vacation occupations, 
especially Victory gardening and 
working on farms. 

All commencement programs this 
year should have a note of seriousness 
and should be designed to point up in 
the children’s minds the importance of 
doing something constructive in these 
summer months which are to be so 
tremendously critical in the fighting 
overseas. 

Meanwhile, the Art Department can 
function, as such, in the production of 
posters designed to dramatize the 
idea of the commencement program, 
quite apart from its activity in mak- 
ing costumes, flags and scenery. 


After Commencement—What? 


There is always the art-and-craft 
counsellor position in the summer 
camp—and the job of keeping children 
busy and happy through this war year 
makes camp work more important 
than in ordinary times. Because of 
diversion to other work, there will 
probably be a shortage of qualified 
counsellors this summer, even allow- 
ing that transportation and food dif- 
ficulties may close many camps. 


N.Y. 


DANA P. VAUGHAN - VICE-PRESIDENT 
DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY & & & *& 


A few other suggestions for an ac- 
tive and seriously motivated summer 
were made in these pages last month, 
and one of the most important was 
that art teachers might well take re- 
fresher courses in crafts as needed 
for occupational therapy in the hos- 
pitals. We cannot choose but antici- 
pate an increasing number of dis- 
abled men coming back from our dis- 
tant battlefields, and as their number 
increases, the demand for art therapy 
will increase far beyond the capacity 
of any present trained personnel ca- 
pable of meeting the need. (See, page 
27, note on art therapy course at 
Ethical Culture Society.) 

The groups of youngsters who are 
going to work on farms are, it is an- 
nounced, to be properly supervised by 
“qualified counsellors.” The art teach- 
er who might volunteer for such a 
post might well combine a summer in 
the country with this important war- 
time responsibility, and might serve 
art at the same time by instituting 
outdoor sketching and painting classes 
for the much-needed recreational di- 
version. 

In any case, and whatever the art 
teacher elects to do, this is a pe- 
culiarly important summer, and if it 
is largely spent in some realistic art 
activity, there is no question but next 
fall’s art program in school will be 
greatly strengthened. The slogan this 
summer should be “Morale Through 
Art,” with due conviction that the 
pupil morale when you meet your 
classes in the fall will have been ex- 
posed to many hazards, and that in 
school their morale will not be any 
better than your own. For this im- 
portant reason, your own morale, as 
an art teacher, should be built up and 
sustained through what you can do 
this summer, 


x ** 

Every teacher should have a copy 
of the March 15th issue of “‘Education 
for Victory” in which there is an ex- 
cellent article, “When the High School 
Boy Goes to War.’’* It was written 
by Brig. General H. C. Holdridge, 
Commandant, the Adjutant General’s 
School, Fort Washington, Md., and 
Director of Schools Training, Army 
Administration Schools. Every teach- 
er should be able to pass on to the 
boys the pre-induction information 
given in this article. The boys are 
entitled to that much, certainly—and 
the teacher should be well and sound- 
ly informed in order to make the 
transition from high school to army 
as easy as possible. 

In the same issue there are helpful 
and realistic notes on “Guidance in 
Wartime” and “Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance.” In order ably 
to hold the school line of defense, 
every teacher should become qualified 
also as a guide and counsellor at this 
time when the boys and girls gradu- 
ating from high school need them 
more than ever. ° 


*Education for Victory: Official Bi- 
Weekly of the United States Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 
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ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 


MADE IN U.S. A. 
@ 


Mr. Sessions writes: 


“| find your Grumbacher Finest Water Colors 
much to my liking—especially for marine sub- 
jects—your blues and greens have a fine bril4 
liancy to them, and when dry they retain their 
full value. | prefer them to any other artists 
water color’. 


Mr. Sessions’ water color palette should 





Photo 1ZZO Studios prove interesting to professional and art 

student alike—Cadmium Yellow Medium, 

JAMES M. SESSIONS’ work was Yellow Ochre Light, Burnt Sienna, Viridian, 

recently shown at the Metropolitan Sap Green, Manganese Blue, Thalo Blue, 

Museum and at the Art Institute of French Ultramarine Blue, Cadmium Red 

Chicago. Such “one man” shows mark Deep, Cadmium Red Lightest, Van Dyck 

a new high for a commercial artist, in Brown, Raw Umber, Cobalt Violet Deep, 

the acceptance on a Fine Arts basis of English Red Light, all totaling $6.60 at your 
his famous “Willys Jeep” illustrations, favorite dealer. 


through the august portals of these 

great art museums. James Sessions’ 

early experiences as a wheelsman on COLOR 
grain barges which plied the Great 

Lakes, also his three years as boats- CARD 
wain’s mate in the Illinois Naval Re- FREE 
serve have prepared him particularly 

well for the naval pictures for which UPON 

he is famous. It is interesting to note REQUEST 
that during the last war Mr. Sessions 

served as a camouflage expert. 






His work in water color painting needs 
no introduction, for these battle paint- 
ings will record for posterity a vivid 
record of the United Nations fight to 
retain our “Four Freedoms”. A perma- 
nent exhibition of his work at Brudno’s 
Art Supply Company, 105 East Ohio St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Send us the name of 
your local artists’ ma- 
terials dealer and your 
preferred mediums for 
interesting ‘‘How it is 
Done”’ brochures with 
plate in full color, 


470 West 34th Street 179 King Street, W. 
New York City Toronto, Canada 
BRUSHES ARTISTS’ MATERIAL COLORS 











Printed in the U. S, A. 
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Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore...No. 17 of a Series 





ereates his 
COCKEYED WORLD 


on STRATHMORE 


**Nonchalantly crazy; someone has called him. 
For twelve years a shining light of The New Yorker, his re- 
cently published book, “It’s Smart to Be People? is adding 
thousands to the bemused army of Price addicts. 

People are Price’s stock in trade, and he finds 
Strathmore Paper an excellent medium for recording their 
grand manner in a world of strange goings-on. Because 
Strathmore Artist Papers are expressive, they adapt them- 
selves to the artist’s mood and individual technique. With 


Strathmore you can work with confidence, ease, and speed. 


Write for Free Sample Book, showing 
the complete line. Strathmore Paper 
Company, West Springfield, Mass. 


Paper Is Part of the Picture 


STRATHMORE 


WEST SPRINGFIELD + MASSACHUSETTS 





ARTIST 
PAPERS 
& BOARDS 
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GEORGE PRICE Continued trom page 2] 


drawings. “I don’t paint pictures, neither is my work 
projected from what is generally considered an ‘art’ 
viewpoint. A humorist’s concern, in composing his 
drawings, is to bring out the full flavor of a whimsical 
idea or gag. This is by no means easy, to be sure, but 
whether or not it is art is another matter.” And, we 
might add, we don’t care anyway. What we want to 
know is how George Price got that way and how he 
produces those hilarious drawings that for many years 
have kept readers of New Yorker, Collier’s and the 
Post in good humor. 

Of course he himself doesn’t really know. Who, 
indeed, can explain what gets into a person to make 
him sensitive to the comedy or the tragedy of life 
as the case may be? All we can do is to examine the 
circumstances of a life and speculate concerning their 
influence upon the career. 

George Price was born in Coytesville, New Jersey. 
His next door neighbor was Pop Hart, vagabond artist 
and one of the most colorful personalities in American 
art. When he was not poking around in dark corners 
pretty much all over the world, he resided in Coytes- 
ville, where he gave George all the art instruction he 
ever had. Doubtless his own great sense of humor 
stimulated like proclivities in his young pupil. At any 
rate George chuckles over reminiscences of those days 
when he sat at the feet of this “dirty, messy, unedu- 
cated, loveable, pipe-smoking gent whose genius wasn’t 
recognized until two years before his death.”’ 

George says he has drawn funny pictures for as 
long as he can remember and the habit he early formed 
of sketching people on the street, in trains and wher- 
ever he finds them, has stuck with him to this day. 

At the beginning of his career he worked for years 
at the usual unimportant jobs into which a graphic- 
minded youngster naturally drifts. He was in turn 
lithographer, printer and engraver. Once he worked 
for the telephone company and in a period of despair 
almost took a job as a subway guard. He went to 
Paris when he was 26 and spent four months sketch- 
ing there. Back home he got a job painting ads on the 
backdrops of New Jersey theatres. Eventually he 
rose in the advertising world to art director of an 
agency. The agency folded, leaving George, his wife 
and baby in rather desperate circumstances until they 
were saved by The Saga of the Floating Man. 

The manner in which that floater series originated, 
by the way, gives as good an idea how to think up 
gags as can be recommended. George and his wife, 

Continued on page 28 
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Drawing by George Price for the Curtis Publishing Company. 
McCann-Erickson Agency. 
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EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON DATELINE 
April 25, 1943 


Every teacher of graduating high- 
school classes must be interested in 
the newly announced card index of 
graduates about to be made by the 
United States Army. Every art teach- 
er should see that the vocational and 
art aptitudes of the boys in the gradu- 
ating class are properly recorded. 
Here is the news: Army to Compile 
Card Index of All U. S. High School 
Pupils. 

Washington, April 25. Cards which 
may do much to shape the future of 
every student will be distributed soon 
to all high schools in the nation. 

The War Department announced to- 
day the cards will be filled in to show 
the educational and work-experience 
record of every boy or girl who is 
graduated or who leaves high school 
before graduation. 

Both the Army and civilian employ- 
ers will be able to determine from the 
ecards the student’s academic, voca- 
tional training, wage-earning experi- 
ence, aptitudes and significant hobbies. 

The Army will require draftees who 
are in high school after the card sys- 
tem goes into effect to present the 
ecards at its reception centers. Civil- 
jan employers will be able to use the 
information in considering job appli- 
cants. 

The War Department said it will 
soon distribute 5,000,000 cards to high 
schools, with instructions. The cards 
will be filled out and kept in the 
schools and a copy given to each stu- 
dent upon leaving. 

United States Education Office offi- 
cials, who cooperated in developing 
the card system, said there has been 
no ready record of school and job 
histories. The cards will show: 

The student’s name, birth date and 
birthplace, social security number, 
home address and the name and status 
of citizenship of the parent or guard- 
ian, 

The student’s visual and hearing 
capacity, with a description of any 
physical impairment. 

The subjects studied, marks made 
on an “above average, average and 
below average” basis, subjects liked 
most and liked least, records in apti- 
tude and achievement tests, grades 
completed, rank in class and the num- 
ber in the class. 

Special aptitudes, “significant hob- 
bies, interests and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, preferred peacetime occupa- 
tions,” plus the “principal achieve- 
ment, duration of interest and evi- 
dence of leadership.” 

Vocational preparation, experience 
at wage-earning jobs while in school, 
and any “post-secondary-school train- 
ing.” 


National Exhibition of High School War Art 


The U. S. Office of Education, The 
Library of Congress and the Office of 
War Information announce a National 
Exhibition of public high-school 
graphic material on war themes, exe- 
cuted during the school year 1942-43. 
The exhibition will be held in Wash- 
ington at the Library of Congress 
during the month of June. The pur- 
pose of the exhibition is to serve as 
a basis for giving examples to all 
high schools in the coming school 
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year on how their art department can 
best serve the war effort. Art teach- 
ers are to send work of high school 
students to their regional Arts Asso- 
ciation representative. The following 
organizations will be responsible for 
selecting the graphics work from their 
regions: The Western Arts Associa- 
tion, Eastern Arts Association, South- 
eastern Arts Association and Pacific 
Arts Association. Each of the 48 
States will be represented. 


This Summer 


Summer Sessions in Wartime, par- 
ticularly those attended by public 
school teachers, is another subject of 
interest between now and July. Prac- 
tically every administrator and every 
teacher is aware that there can be no 
“education as usual” in wartime. 
Those who are planning summer ses- 
sions for 1943 are exploring new pos- 
sibilities in the way of summer train- 
ing to be offered the teachers of 
America’s young. For your informa- 
tion, the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., has appointed a com- 
mittee of outstanding educators to 
confer with a committee representing 
the educational services of govern- 
ment war agencies to discuss this sub- 
ject. For more information about 
summer sessions address Mr. Wilbur 
Schramm, Head of Educational Serv- 
ices Division, Bureau of Special Op- 
erations, OWI, Tempo V_ Building, 
Washington, D. C. For information 
regarding public schools write to Mr. 
William D. Boutwell, Information Di- 
rector, U. S. Office of Education, 
South Interior Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

If you want some posters: Posters 
obtainable free upon request from the 
Division of Public Inquiries, Office of 
War Information, Washington, D. C.: 


Graphic Bulletin from O.W.1. 


Every teacher interested in graphic 
arts should send for a helpful 22- 
page bulletin (illustrated) on “Com- 
munity Graphics.” This has_ been 
prepared by experts in graphic media 
and describes, with diagrammatic 
drawings, how to make silk screen 
prints, linoleum or wood-block prints 
and cut-out stencils. It also gives in- 
formation on how to make posters 
utilizing photographs and photostats, 
information on poster campaigns, 
poster display, materials and costs. 
Write to Betty Chamberlain, Office of 
War Information, Graphics Division, 
250 West 57th Street, New York. 


Course in Art Therapy 


The art therapy study group has 
been holding its very well attended 
sessions on Monday evenings at the 
Ethical Culture Society, 2 West 64th 
Street. The John L. Elliott Institute 
of Human Relations of the Society 
has joined the Museum of Modern 
Art in sponsorine this group. 

Dr. Edward Liss opened the pro- 
gram with a survey of psychiatry and 
the part art can play in it, followed 
by a discussion of the picture lan- 
guage and types of personality draw- 
ings by Bernard Sanders. Among 
subjects for future lectures and dis- 
cussions are: the workings and use 


of the Goodenough Test, a demonstra- 
tion and analysis of psychometrics, 
symbolism in drawing, the adaptation 
of various medic to personality needs. 
The group will have an opportunity 
to visit a hospital for observation of 
techniques in action. 

Stenographic records are being kept 
and will be mimeographed for dis- 
tribution to members at cost. If you 
are interested in receiving these as 
they are issued, send your name to 
Dorothy Knowles, Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, 11 West 53d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


MEETING OF THE E.A.A. COUNCIL 


An all-day meeting of the Council 
was held in New York City on April 
10th, following a session of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee on the preceding 
day. All members were present ex- 
cept Dr. Ray Faulkner, who was un- 
able to be present because of his du- 
ties in Washington. 

The Association activities for the 
past vear were reviewed at length, in- 
cluding a full report by Miss Tobias 
of E.A.A. Victory Meetings held 
throughout our territory in lieu of the 
Annual Convention. These have evi- 
dently been a distinct contribution to 
art education and to the work of the 
Association. 

Plans for the coming year were dis- 
cussed in detail, including the possi- 
bility of holding a convention in the 
late winter or early spring if condi- 
tions warrant. Detailed procedure 
was worked out for the adequate rep- 
resentation of the E.A.A. territory in 
the National High School War Art 
Exhibition to be held in Washington 
and which is announced in another 
column. 

Dr. Konrad Prothmann showed the 
set of Kodachrome slides illustrating 
the E.A.A. convention exhibit which 
he has developed in cooperation with 
our Exhibition Committee. This proj- 
ect was reviewed in‘the May issue of 
this magazine. 

Mr. Ensign tendered his resigna- 
tion as Secretary (an appointive of- 
fice) to take effect at the close of the 
fiscal year, May 31st. Mr. Vincent 
Roy was engaged by the Council to 
assume the duties of the Secretary- 
ship. Mr. Ensign agreed to continue 
as Treasurer for the time being if 
chosen to continue in that office by 
the Association membership vote in 
the election of officers and Council 
members currently being carried on 
by mail. 

Mr. Roy, the new Secretary, has 
long been a member of the Eastern 
Arts Association and has been active- 
lv identified with its work for a num- 
ber of years. He was instrumental in 
organizing the Junior Division in 
1936 and served as its Senior Sponsor 
for several years. He was elected to 
the Council in 1937 and served the 
full term of three years. Then he was 
elected to the Vice-presidency and the 
following year (1941-42) was chosen 
by the Association to be its President. 
In that office he had the chief respon- 
sibility in the planning of the 1942 
Convention. As this came in the first 
of our war years, there were unusual 
problems to be solved. Those who at- 
tended that convention will attest to 
the successful fruition of Mr. Roy’s 
untiring efforts. Mr. Roy is Head of 
the Department of Art Education at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 
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permanent oil colors 


made in the U.S.A. 
by the manufacturers 
of the 

Rembrandt colors 
studio tubes 

25 35 .50 

3 inch tubes .10 .15 
Talens & Son, Inc. 
Newark, N. J. 


write for color card 
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HERE |S 
YOUR 


TYPE 
QUIZ 


1. What is a pica? a point? an em? 





2. What is monotype? linotype? upper case? 
lower case? make-ready? 


i) 


. What is a shoulder? a face? a serif? 


. What is Garamond? Caslon? Bodoni? 
Futura? Beton? Vogue? Neuland? 


c= 


These are typical of the hundreds of questions on type and 
typography which are answered in William Longyear’s popular 
volume. 


TYPE SPECIMENS 


$2.50 postpaid 


WATSON-GUPTILL =PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 














George Price Continued from page 26 


Florence, were chatting one evening with friend Lou 
Kamp who was living with them at the time. Suddenly 
Lou said, “How about drawing a guy floating over the 
bed. His wife is saying to a visitor, ‘He’s been up 
three weeks now and there’s nothing we can do about 
"ea 


They all laughed for a few minutes, then George 
said, ““No, it’s too crazy.” “Well,” said Lou, “‘draw it 
anyway. Maybe we'll get off this bean diet.” George 
finally did make two drawings. New Yorker took one. 
Others followed until the floating man, in the 22nd 
and final episode, was shot down by his wife who 
confided that, “He never knew what hit him.” 


That, in a nutshell, is the way to become a great 
humorist. At any rate it was the beginning of George 
Price’s career in the New Yorker, which for 12 years 
has been the highway of his fame. 


But a beginning, after all, is only a beginning. Just 
what it takes to be a steady producer of fun and non- 
sense is at least suggested by Jack Sher who wrote in 
Sunday Magazine: “I’ve watched George Price work 
in that garret studio while his son George, Jr., aged 
12, played the clarinet not two feet from his drawing 
table. At the same time Wilfrid, aged 6, was using 
one of his father’s legs as a stop for an electric train. 
Downstairs Charles, aged one and one half, was howl- 
ing while new furniture was being moved into the 
house. The only person who doesn’t go near him while 
he is working is his pretty brown-eyed wife. ‘He’s 
always trying to make his face look like the character 
he’s drawing,’ she explains. ‘He scares me’!” 

There is an old saying: “What’s in you ails you.” 
We don’t know exactly what was intended by that 
pronouncement but it comes to mind as the wisest 
answer possible for the question, “How can I become 
a graphic humorist?” To all who might ask of George 
Price, “Do you advise me to become a graphic artist?” 
he quickly answers, “Not if you can help it.” 


Like most cartoonists, Price relies upon the genius 
of some “gag man” for ideas. One out of ten may be 
his own. He gets some from the New Yorker. 


A drawing may take an hour, a day, or longer. It is 
sketched in pencil on tracing paper and, when satis- 
factorily developed, transferred to illustration board. 
The final rendering is done with a crow-quill pen. 
Areas to receive Benday tints are brushed in with 
light blue watercolor. 


You don’t have to subscribe to the New Yorker to 
see the evidence of George Price’s genius. Much of it 
has spilled over into Collier’s and the Post. And if 
publications are not careful the national advertisers 
will get the lion’s share. Indeed they are already 
reducing those paint-scraping hours to a minimum. 
And “thar’s gold in them mountains.” 


George Price’s drawings, whether or not they are 
“art,” become collectors’ items after they have ap- 
peared in print. Herbert Marshall, the actor, who is 
one of the biggest collectors, has his house full of 
them. The rest of us must be content with clippings 
from the magazines—unless we acquire a gallery of 
reprints in Price’s own book, /t’s Smart to be People.* 
His first book, Good Humor Man, is out of print. 


* Farrar & Reinhart. 


Read About RAY PROHASKA in the September Issue 


American Artist 
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GEORGIA O'KEEFFE Continued from page |] 


three summers there. She bought her own house in 
the gorgeous scenic mountain country above Abiquiu; 
and it is there she paints from June to November. 
Not all of her desert pictures are painted on location. 
Some of the best of them, she thinks, are done from 
memory in her New York studio. 

Calla Hay, writing in the Santa Fe New Mexican, 
gives us this picture of O’Keeffe’s desert home: 

“The O’Keeffe place is set dramatically against a 
background of eroded rock cliffs that rise like some 
fantastic giant’s castle out of the beautiful Chama 
river valley. The house is squared away on three sides 
around a patio in typical native style. At one time it 
had the small windows customarily found in New 
Mexico adobe dwellings; but the new owner changed 
that, and now there are great sheets of glass in every 
room to bring in the view, a magnificent one in every 
direction. The first roll of the hill over the badlands 
to the east is that deep, angry red of some New Mexico 
earth. The rock cliffs beyond are of ever-changing 
color, sometimes purple shading into smooth gray, or 
mottling into a gold that apes the aspens along the 
river these days .. 

“In her studio, when interviewed for the New Mezi- 
can, she showed items from her big collection of skulls 
and bones, woods and rocks. To her the human skull, 
or that of a hawk or an eagle, is a thing of priceless 
beauty. She handles each like some exquisite gem. 
She is eager for others to see their beauty, also, and 
will point out that bones are the framework of the 
body’s beauty .. .”’ 

Georgia O’Keeffe, through a series of experiments, 
has developed a type of frame which has become known 





as the O’Keeffe frame. She began with quarter round 
moulding (with the curve outside). The canvas was 
set into the moulding nearly flush with the front edge, 
being thus projected forward in the frame rather than 
recessed. The quarter round was gradually modified 
to an are of a larger circle, until her present design 
presents a rather flat curve on the outside. The mould- 
ing is covered with silver leaf. The front view shows 
only a thin line of silver. 

This meticulous attention to framing characterizes 
O’Keeffe’s attitude toward every aspect of her work. 
She is a thoroughgoing craftsman. Her paintings are 
executed with great concern for technical perfection. 
This for her seems to signify the subordination of 
medium and means to total impression. She usually 
covers up her brush work as though fearful that em- 
phasis upon paint and brush stroke would be a fatal 
diversion. She uses glass on all her paintings—al- 
though she would prefer not to—because she believes 
that even the slightest thumb print on the canvas 
would seriously mar it. 

I left Georgia O’Keeffe in her New York studio 
without asking a question about her painting practice: 
what colors she uses, how she composes her pictures, 
how she proceeds with the painting. Somehow her 
pictures seem to have come into being of themselves. 

As a final comment it might be well to recall that 
O’Keeffe’s entire career is based upon her early renun- 
ciation of the canons of traditional European paint- 
ing, and her conversion to the flat compositional mode 
of Oriental painting philosophy. Or perhaps it is bet- 
ter to recall nothing at all and just listen while the 
artist speaks in what, after all, is her own eloquent 
tongue. 
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ARTISTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. 





WATER COLORS 


REAL aartist’s quality 
in this student size at 
student prices. 


Restricted to a com- 
pletely permanent list 
of colors in a fully ade- 
quate range of brilliant 
hues. 


Perfected brushing 
qualities, readily solu- 
ble. 





WATER COLOR 
VIRIDIAN 


34 COLORS 
ALL 20c EACH 


including— 

Cadmium Yellows, Cadmium 
Orange, Cadmium Reds, Alizarine, 
Rose Madder, Ultramarine Blue 
& Violet, Viridian, Phthalocya- 
nine Blue & Green, Manganese 
Blue, Cerulean Blue, Cobalt Blue, 
Permanent Green Light, Yellow 
Ochre, Raw & Burnt Sienna, 
Raw and Burnt Umber, Lamp- 
black, Ivory Black, Zine White. 





Described in detail in 
Color Card and in the 
““—_ LO-page Booklet. 





made by 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O 








NICHOLSON'S 
PEERLESS 
TRANSPARENT 
WATER COLORS 


If Your Problem to Solve 


COLOR 
LET US ASSIST YOU 


Colors, Stains, Dyes, etc., for 
Photographers, Artists, 
Commercial Colorists, Lithographers 
and Technical workers, 

FOR AIR-BRUSH USE THEY 
ARE UNEXCELLED. 

ASK YOUR DEALER OR ADDRESS 


PEERLESS COLOR LABORATORIES 
) 


1AMOND PLACE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


COLOR MAKERS SINCE 1885 











Serving Artists for Forty Years 
SCHNEIDER & Co., INC. 
Artists’ Materials 


Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 683'H ST., NEW YORK CITY 





THE ART MART 


Strathmore 


It is fundamental in the American way of 
life that back of every successful enterprise 
is the vision, the organizing ability and the 
industry of an individual. This is epitom- 
ized in the life work of Horace A. Moses, 
President and General Manager of the 
Strathmore Paper Company, which cele- 
brated fifty years of business progress a 
few months ago. 

Mr. Moses was born in 1862 on a farm 
in northern New York. His meager district 
school education, supplemented by one year 
of a commercial course at the “Academy,” 
was typical of the times. At the age of 
twenty-one he left the farm and secured a 
job in the paper mill of his uncle, Mr. B. D. 
Rising, at Agawam, Massachusetts. After 
nine years at this mill, in which he learned 
the business of papermaking in all its 
phases, he left to establish his own mill, 
then called the Agawam Paper Company. 
He determined to produce here the finest of 
special papers such as all-rag book papers, 
artists’ papers and boards, etc. 

On his first trip to England, the purpose 
of which was to purchase a machine that 
would make “handmade” papers with deckle 
edge, he saw Strathmore Valley in Scotland 
and was so impressed with its beauty that 
he decided to use the name “Strathmore” 
as a means of expressing the high quality 
of his papers. Later this trade name be- 
came the name of the company. 

In the half century history of this com- 
pany its business has shown a steady rise 
with, of course, peaks and valleys somewhat 
paralleling the business cycles. In this pe- 
riod Strathmore has produced three quar- 
ters of a billion pounds of fine specialty pa- 
per and the output last year averaged 55,- 
000 pounds per employee. 

Those who have known Mr. Moses and 
the Strathmore Company join in saluting 
him on the occasion of his 81st birthday, 
April 21st, 1943. 


THE AMATEUR PAGE 


(Continued from page 23) 


and is particularly favored in modern Brit- 
ish portraiture. In using such an arrange- 
ment the model is placed between two 
sources of light, one dispensing usually a 
warm glow, and the other a cold tone. The 
resulting effect is in most instances garrish, 
and a figure painted in this manner lacks 
solidity and tonal unity. 


4 


The other possibilities of lighting, such 
as light from below, light from above, plein 
air, light from the front, light from the 
rear, and dispersed light will be discussed 
in a later installment. 





Here is the place to buy your 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Send for FREE CATALOG 
BERT L. DAILY, INC. 


126 A-East 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio 
Special attention given to Mail Orders. 











BOXWOOD and MAPLE 


WwooD BLOCKS 


for BLOCK PRINTS 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 


22 North William Street New York City 
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CLAYS 


MODELING AND POTTING SUPPLIES 


Order From 
B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., Inc., 45-47 Park Place, N.Y. 


















OIL COLORS by DEVOE 


Give you strength, brillianey 
and permanence 


Full size (I”x 4”) tubes at eco- 
nomical prices 25¢ to 50¢ each 


Made possible by production 
methods perfected through 188 
years of experience in producing 
true quality colors. Eterna colors 


offer an exceptional value — ask 


© 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO. , IN 
44th STREET AND FIRST AVEN 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 


your dealer for them 







today. 











ANDERSO} 
EASEL 


Holds Sketch 
® Windproof 
© Lightweight 

Used by | 
Leading Artists 
for Over 20 Year 


HATFIELD’S COLO 
SHOP 


161 Dartmouth 
Boston, Mass. Est. | 
Write for Circular x 





















L/ 8 in. to 6 ft. 


$12.50 
Prepaid 


























The House of 

H. Heydenryk, Jr. 
Makers of Fine Frames 
65 West 56th Street 

New York City CO 5-5094 


Modern Frames of Distinction 
Fine Antique Reproductions 


Catalog Available 
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CERAMICS 


GLAZES - STAINS + KILNS 
COMPLETE SUPPLIES 
Made by a Leading Manufacturer. Write for ¢ 


FERRO ENAMEL CORPORAT 
ALLIED ENGINEERING DIVISION + CLEVELAND 
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TALENTED 
ARTISTS 


rhe want WCU LALA 


Too often people of artistic talents 

are unable to cope with 20th 
Century business methods. 
; 


The A. C. A. plan was conceived 
and designed by a group of busi- 
ness men who recognized the 
many obstacles thrown into the 
artist’s path. 
The Associated Chicago Artists, 
Inc., was based on the IDEAL to 
| help artists in every way possible. 


| nly lendotlarisa Mowth 


Your ONLY cost... 
No percentage of your sales to 
pay a representative 

* No added fees... 


By being a member your work 
will be shown nationally. 

A 10-Day free trial examination of the 
new 88 page A.C.A. Quarterly Directory 
will be mailed to you upon request. This 
Directory is circulated in 2000 cities 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. Reaches 20,000 art buyers! 


Write us for further particulars 


\ssociated Chicago Artists 


8340 N. Michigan Avenue - Chicago, Ill. 


Where Artists Dine 








FRENCH RESTAURANT 
900 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE [ebbbbelgnene 


Always serving “PIPING HOT,” 
Tasty FRENCH FOOD. 


Luncheon 90c to $1.35 
Dinner $1.90 to $2.50 














$ S$ RUBBER CEMENT Co. 


is still catering to the ART and ADVERTISING 

professions WITH A COMPLETE LINE of 
ART MATERIALS 

and you are cordially invited to visit us at our 

new large quarters or telephone your needs. 

314 N. Michigan Av. Chicago, Ill. 
Tel. CENtral 3373 





THE ART MART 


Reproductions of Drawings 
Koh-i-noor Pencil Company, 373 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, are offering free of 
charge an interesting group of reproduc- 
tions of the illustrations which have ap- 
peared in their advertising in the AMERICAN 
ARTIST. These are done by the lithographic 
process on sheets 8144 x11 inches. The set 


may be secured upon application to the 
company. 


Rembrandt Oil Colors 

Talens & Son, 850 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey, announces the addi- 
tion of a new oil color to their Rembrandt 
line. This is designated Cadmium Red 
Deep. Other colors which are comparative- 
ly new in this line are Rembrandt Blue, 
Rembrandt Green, Paul Veronese Green 
Tint, and Emerald Green Tint. Color sam- 
ples and descriptive literature may be se- 
cured on request to the company. 


Enlargement of Facilities 


E. H. & A. C. Friedrich Company have an- 
nounced that their growing business has 
required an enlargement of their facilities 
at both their midtown store at 40 E. 43rd 
Street and their uptown store at 140 West 
57th Street. In addition to their artists 
materials they are now doing a large vol- 
ume of business in professional framing. 


Carvocast 


The American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio, has announced a new product, Carvo- 
cast, a material available in blocks for 
carving or in powder form for casting. This 
name was selected as the result of a com- 
petition. The first prize, a fifty dollar war 
bond, was won by Miss Margaret Halstead, 
art teacher at the John B. Winn High 
School, Austin, Texas. Second prize was 
awarded to Miss Amy Gamble, Nordoff 
High School, Ojai, California. It is stated 
that art teachers who have tried out the 
new material say that it carves easily and 
smoothly, takes color and finishing liquids 
readily and has been found suitable for pro- 


fessional carving as well as for school 
projects. 


APTITUDE TEST 

Here is the way the signal man responded 
to the emergency presented in the aptitude 
test on page 3. 

1. From his signal tower A he hurried 
across the eastbound track to the tool house 
B. He had little time to lose. 

Taking a wheelbarrow from the tool 
house he crossed the southbound track to 
Grandma Withersopoon’s house and man- 
iged to bundle her into the wheelbarrow 
despite her rheumatic pains, 

8. He then wheeled Grandma over the 
eastbound tracks to the bench D. 

Cupping his hands to her ear he 
shouted: “Grandma, you sit here for a piece 
and you'll see the gol-durndest train wreck 
»ver happened on this here railroad!” 





WANTED 
Proportional Divider . . . Camera Lucida 


Will pay attractive prices 


H. T. HERBERT COMPANY 
105 W. 48th St. New York, N. Y. 
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/For SUPERB RESULTS, USE 


‘EAG L E ‘Chemi-Sealed” 


\ DRAWING PENCILS and LEADS / 








Gdeal for Schovl LU. 


FAVORITE 
Water Soluble 


SILK SCREEN POSTER COLORS 





exe NON-INFLAMMABLE 


(Ne Fire Hazard) 


@ NON-CLOGGING 
@ QUICK DRYING 


WATER SOLUBLE colors are the answer to all school 
problems in the ever increasing use of the Silk Screen 
Process. 

Think of the cleanliness feature! These colors can be 
washed from the screen, squeegee or hands simply 
with COLD WATER! No messiness. No special clean- 
ers. No fire hazard. Easy Working. These colors dry 
so quickly that no stacking rack is necessary. Ideal 
colors for posters, greeting cards, yearbook inserts, 
place cards, programmes, etc. 

Your choice of 12 brilliant colors and black and 
white, packed in ready to use consistency. 


Pints $1.00, Quarts $1.80, Gal. $6.60 (school discount 
in quantity lots). Order today or write for Instruction 
Booklet giving valuable information on the Silk Screen 
Process. AA 6-43 
Write for free Encyclopedia of Art 
Materials, listing over 7000 items. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


Artists’ Materials, School Art Supplies, 
Complete Line of Silk Screen Materials. 


425 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





“The finest White Opaque and 
Retouch Grays in America” 


That's what thousands have 
told us ... and you will too! 


INSIST ON 


CRAFTINT 


Ask your dealer or write direct 


The Craftint Mfg. Co.—Cleveland, Ohio 








Rescdenertens 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean Blue, 
Emeraude Greens, Cadmium 
venous and Reds, Ultramarines, Vermilions, 
Umbers, Siennas, etc. 


—Founded 1854— 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, iNC. 




















205 Fulton Street New York City 





FOR PAINTERS, SCULP 
TORS, DRAFTSMEN, SIGN 
MEN, -AND STUDENTS 
COMPANY 


5S UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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CENTRAL PARK SCHOOL OF ART 


Fashion Illustration Christina Schmuck 
New Praga | outstanding fashion instructor 
or “Fashion Iltustration 


COM.-ART % “ILLUSTRATION, LIFE. PORTRAIT. 
COLOR COURSE & LANDSCAPE 


Anatomy Lectures—Helen Ven. 
Children’s Class . Sonja V 


ARTHUR BLACK, Dir. 


58 West 57th St. CO 5-8708 Cat-B. 





PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture Art Education 
ame 4 at COU RSES—Advertising Design, tlius- 
tration, industrial Design, tatertor Design. 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 56th Y 
Catalogue upon request 


dames C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, New York 











SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


BRACKMAN 


JUNE 28th SEPTEMBER 3rd 


Write to NOANK, CONNECTICUT 











SUMMER CLASSES 
IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 


IN ANNISQUAM, MASS. 
NEAR GLOUCESTER 


MARGARET FITZHUGH BROWNE 


Write for circular to 30 Ipswich St., Boston, Mass. 





PAINT IN PROVINCETOWN 
Through July and August, with 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 
INSTRUCTOR 


Figure, Portrait, Landscape 
Write for circular, address 


BROWNE ART CLASS 


Box 82 Provincetown, Mass. 











Eleventh Annual Session 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


July 28th-August 28th, 1943 


Offering courses in Art, Music, Drama, Short Story Writing, 

Weaving & Design, and Oral French. instructors and leaders 

ef international renown. For prospectus write: 

DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION, UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


SCHOOLS 


Art Directors Exhibition 


The Art Directors Club of New York will 
hold its 22nd Annual Exhibition from June 
7th through June 30th at the New York 
Public Library. 

These annual exhibitions of the Art Di- 
rectors Club started with the purpose of 
interesting artists in the field of commercial 
art as well as fine arts. That this original 
purpose has been accomplished is evidenced 
by the long list of fine artists whose work 
is found illustrating advertising in our mass 
and class publications and newspapers. 

An innovation will be introduced this year 
and two medals will be awarded for each 
class—one to the artist and one to the art 
director responsible for the advertisement. 

This year the entries will be judged on 
the advertisement as a whole, not solely on 
the art work, as in the past. Consideration 
will be given to how well the artist and art 
director have collaborated in fitting the 
illustration to the layout and copy. 

Another innovation this year will be in 
the matter of classification. Instead of 
black and white, crayon, full color, etc., the 
art will be classified according to industries 
or services, such as food, drug, home appli- 
ances, etc. 

In addition to the regular judgments, 
twenty-four of the leading magazines have 
been requested to send in the cover that, in 
their opinion, did the best job. They are 
also asked to give the reason for their 
judgment. 

This is an interesting change in the meth- 
od of conducting these world famous exhibi- 
tions and the results are being looked for- 
ward to with great interest. The exhibition 
Committee ef the Club is made up of Paul 
Berdanier, chairman; Mehemed Femy Agha, 
Mahlon A. Cline, Charles Faldi, L. W. 
Froehlich, Richard S. Gillis, Roger Joslyn, 
Nickolas Muray, Harry Payne, Nathaniel 
Pousette-Dart, William H. Schneider, Fred 
Sergenian, William Strosahl, vice-chairman, 
Loren B. Stone, Gilbert Tompkins, Kurt H. 
Volk, Elwood Whitney, Edmond V. Witalis, 
John Zwinak. 

Etching Press Wanted 


Hans Jelinek of 4531 West Seminary Av- 
enue, Richmond, Virginia, writes that he 
would like to secure an etching press in 
good condition. He doesn’t give any speci- 
fications except that it must not be too 
small. If you have something which you 
think will meet his needs please send him 
a detailed description and a statement of 
price. 





Portrait Painting 
BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 


Sculpture 
Annual Summer Classes, June 14th to Sept. 16th 
Elizabethtown, New York In The Adirondacks 








SCIENTIFIC SELF-CRITICISM 


“Your inventions enable students to learn by their 
own activities better than by any other method old 
or new.”—Charles W. Eliot, Pres. Emeritus, Harvard 
University. The inventions are soon outgrown. 


CROSS ART SCHOOL, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 


17th Summer. Winters St. Petersburg, Florida. 








LONE PINE ROAD 


SIX 
WEEKS 


Drawing and Painting 
Weaving and Textiles 


Students are accepted for the full 
six-week term only . . Tuition $70 
. Tuition, board and room $170 





CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 


Chartered by the State of Michigan as an Institution of Higher Learning privileged to grant Degrees 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS 


SUMMER SESSIO! 


Courses will be offered in 


MICHIGAN 


y JUNE 28 - 
AUGUST 6 


Modeling and Sculpture 
Pottery and Ceramics 


Those wishing further information 
relative to the Summer Session or 
Fall Term apply to Executive Sec'y 
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SUMMER ART CLASSES 


Address: Supervisor of Summer Session 


CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTE OF 


DRAWING 
DESIGN PITTSBURGH 
SCULPTURE 


BEGINNING * ADVANCED 





UNDERGRADUATE * GRADUATE 
JUNE 
AUGU ST} 
R School of Design for Wome, 
99th Year. Design, illustration, jp 
terior decoration, fashion arts, fay 
arts, advertising, teacher training 
B.F.A. in all courses. Photograph 
INSTITUTE puppetry, jewelry, pottery, = 


eering, drafting. Residences. Oldex 
school of art applied to industry 
CATALOG. Broad and Master Sf, 
Philadelphia, Pa 





or ART 7 


Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


Summer School June 21 through July 31 
An intensive six weeks course offering study in Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, and T[llustration. Distinguished fae- 
ulty. Credit toward B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees, For 
Catalog B and application blank write 

Dorothy A. Jones, Acting Curator 

Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 








*% ARCHITECTURE * PAINTING 

* DRAMA x SCULPTURE 
Professional courses leading to Certificates and 
Bachelors or Masters degrees, An accelerated program 
in continuous session. Men and women. Termg be 
gin in July, October, and February. For information 
and catalogue address the Dean 


SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


8 LEARN CARTOONINE 











} 
For those wishing practical, 
instruction in this branch of oe Py 
ms by an experienced cartoonist, | ofr: 
home study course recommended ¥ 





A > ye" a A posta 
card brings fu etails. 
DORMAN H. SMITH + Sor ratect. ca 





RINGLING SCHOOL OF ARI 


(Schoo] of the John and Mabel Ringling Museum of 


Anaounces 11 weeks summer term for artists, art teacher, # 
students and art hobbyists, at Little Switzerland, North 
olina—4,000 feet elevation. Faculty of outstanding artis 
teaching Drawing and Painting. Illustration, Commercial 4% 
Fashion Arts. Superb living accommodations. Board, room, & 
tion $275. Special weekly rates. Winter School—Ssra® 
Florida. Write for general catalog and folder “Sum 
Study in the Land of the Sky.’’ Address: V. M. Kimbrows 
Pres., Saraseta, Florida. 


AYzi 
LETITIA 


Write: Registrar, U. of N.M., Albuquerque 


a « eecaeneacaemneeE 
Learn to Market Your Craft Product 


Professional Courses in skilled crafts. Jewelry 
smithing, pottery and ceramic sculpture, wood 
weaving, bookbinding, illumination, decorating 
niques, ete. Graduates’ workshop and sent 
Day Eve., and fy classes; flexible 


Send for catalogue 
R. A. PEARCE, 815 Boylston St., Boston, M# 


THE MASTER'S SCHOO! 


SKILLED CRAFTS TAUGHT BY MASTER CRA 


\ The Univ University of New Nes 


offers instruction unde! 
nationally-known artists ? 
Taos, Santa Fe and Abe 
querque. 












American Arte 
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SCHOOLS! 


ARE YOU TAKING ADVANTAGE 
OF THESE RECENT TITLES? 


21st ART DIRECTORS ANNUAL 
OF ADVERTISING ART 


For classes in advertising, advertising art, 
layout, magazine illustration, etc., no refer- 
ence book offers as many selected examples 
of up-to-the-minute work as does this hand- 
some and inspiring volume. $6.00. (There are 
still a few copies of the 20th Annual at 
$5.00.) 


COLOR AND METHOD IN PAINTING 
Ernest W. Watson 


Combines the best features of a textbook on 
painting methods with an over-the-shoulder 
view, Takes you into the studios of 12 of 
America’s greatest painters and shows you 
how each works. Oil painting, water color, 
pastel, tempera, portrait, landscape and still 
life are discussed. A beautiful volume, 9 x 12; 
12 full color reproductions and 150 half- 
tones. $5.00. 


LUMIPRINTING, A NEW GRAPHIC ART 
Joseph di Gemma 


Schools are rapidly buying this volume which 
explains a fascinating form of pictorial ex- 
pression in which the artist draws or paints 
on sheets of glass or plastic, with pencil, 
crayon, water color or oil paint, negatives 
similar to photographic negatives, From these 
it is possible to make various types of con- 
tact prints or enlargements. Ideal for per- 
sonal Christmas cards, bookplates, labels, in- 
vitations, etc, 128 pages, 9 x 12, Beautifully 




















illustrated. $3.50. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 
i 
degrees 
s\Gh :: chanical, industrial, advertising 
Of \\3 desion; fine and applied arts; 
bidgs. incl. textile plant, 


Circular on Request 
a One of be  ongat s outstand- 
textile engineering, mfrg., design; 
12 
| dorms. Cultural and social activi- 


AMERICAN ARTIST 
gg nool art education centers. Me- 


20. ‘edkas st. Providence, R. |. 














WAR PRODUCTION CLASSES 


Special instruction in PRODUCTION ILLUSTRATION now in 


_ demand in war jndustry. This work is particulariy 
Foe to persons with art experience. Evening Ghanes Now 
rming. Summer Day and Evening Course begins July 6th. 


Leaflet on Request. 


Parsons School of Design 
Box A, 136 East 57th Street New York 

















CLEVELAND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 







Day, evening, Saturday, Summer Training in all 
thes of Fine & Applied Arts * Wartime Courses 
Camouflage * Courses co-ordinated with Western 

tve University 










Write for Illustrated Catalog - Established 1882 


June 1949 


SCHOOLS 


Color Teaching 


3inney & Smith Company, 41 East 42nd 
Street, New York, has prepared what is 
designated as the Artista Colorfacts Class- 
room Wall Chart which measures 35% x 25 
inches in size. The arrangement of the vari- 
ous color combinations indicates the comple- 
mentary, split complementary, triad and 
analagous colors. It is stated that the twelve 
color wheel is shown in the true values of 
the different hues. 

This chart may be secured directly from 
the company by remitting 50 cents. 


Photographic Instruction 


Binghamton, N. Y., has pro- 
w editions of two interesting book- 


Agfa Ansco, 
vided ne 


lets for the amateur photographer. One of | 


these, ‘Better Photography Made Easy,” is 
a simple guide to the fundamentals of tak- 
ing better pictures. The other, “Developing 
a Print Made Easy,” is an instruction man- 
ual for the beginner and a reference book 
for the advanced amateur. It contains de- 
scription of various factors which enter 
into the developing and making of prints, 
and lists certain equipment necessary. 
Either of these booklets can be secured by 
sending 25 cents directly to the company. 
Interior Decoration! 


Among the folders on our desk this month 
is one which caught our eye and our fancy 
because it deals with the timely topic of 
food—how you can enhance various edibles 
with Crystals of Color. What better appli- 
cation, we thought, of the theory that art 
is a part of everyday life! The description 
of these crystals of color states that they 
are odorless, tasteless, clean and wholesome 
and will dissolve instantly; that they are 
used to enliven the salad, add to the lure of 
pastry and to the sparkle of beverages, 
preserves and jellies. To read the list seems 
to whet the appetite—deep orange, garnet 
red, peacock green, citron brown, amethyst, 
ete. They are certified as to purity by the 
Dept. of Agriculture and you may have a 
color chart and literature in time for your 
next studio party, on request to the Peer- 
less Color Laboratories, Diamond Place, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


EDITH YOUNG ART SCHOOL 








Est. 1917. Graduates fitted for positions. 
Individual Instruction. Costume design, Illustration, 
Commercial Art. Interior Decoration, Watercolor 
Painting Anatomy, Perspective, Lettering. Day, 


Evening & Sat. morning. Children’s Class. 
SUMMER CLASSES 


25 Halsted St., East Orange, N. J. 


0 7 HARA WATERCOLOR 


SCHOOL 


Tel. OR 4-2037 








_GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, MAINE 


TWO COURSES EACH MONTH 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST 


Until June 1 — write 2025 O St., Wash., D. C. 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL=—== 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
ntensive SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER COURSE 
For beginners or advanced students. Individual in- 
struction in Fashion Drawing, Design, Sketching, Life, 
Styling, Fashion Writing, Fabric Analysis, Textile gy In- 
terior Decoration, Window Display, Draping, Gradi ns 
making, Millinery, Drafting, Camouflage, etc. PROFE BIONAL 
METHODS, TEACHER Al G. Approved by Regents. 
Day & Eve. Sales Dept. Students’ Free Placement Bureau. 
Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere. Send for Cir, 72. 


TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd St.), New 


== FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF = 
PROFESSIONAL ARTS 


Poster and Advertising Design to further the war effort. 
Fashion Design to meet W.P.B. requirements. General De- 
sign based on priority regulations. Included are Painting, 
Itlustration, and Cultural subjects to prepare young people for 
peacetime pursuits. Send for catalog - and Special 
War Program. Summer session begins » “sixth. 


Jamesine M. Franklin, Pres. 
460 PARK AVE. (Pent House) "NEW YORK, 





N. Y. 





| MeDOWECE SCHOOL 
FOR FASHION TRAINING 


The School with the greatest experience in trainin ing 
for fashion work. The School which has speciali 
in fashion training and fashion placement since 1876. 
Regents’ Charter and State License. 


DAY & EVENING COURSES. 
ALSO SUMMER SCHOOL 


71-77 West 45th St. New York City 


ART CAREER SCHOOL 


enenee COURSES: PRODUC- 
TION DRAWING, STYLIZED MAPS, 
AR POSTERS. 
FASHION ART, ADVERTISING ART, 
ILLUSTRATION, PAINTING. 
Qualify now for a successful career. 
Graduates in constant demand. Day 
and evening classes. Summer courses 
for pau’. and children. 17th year. 
MISS ALBERTA T. ELLISON, Dir. 
Studio 2006, 175 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.C. 


SUMMER ART CLASSES 


Life Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Advertising Art, 
Production Illustration. Day and Evening. Enroll now 
Fall schedule on request. Faculty includes Harvey 
Dunn, Mario Cooper, William Arthur Smith, Eugene 
|. Korda, George Elmer Browne, Nan Greacen, Frank 
Stanley Herring and Cliff Young. 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 
7054 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. C. MU. 9-5463 


























the hans hofmann school of fine art 
52 west Sth street « new york city e phone gramercy 5-9714 
summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. horfamnan 


provincetown, mass. 
june 15—sept. 15 


Di year. Degree -~ 
diploma courses 

rine and Industrial @7 
Arts, as well as in- 


dividual courses for 

specific needs. Fully accredited. DEFENSE COURSES 
in Mechanical Drawing, Drafting. Summer Term. 
Box 99, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, IIlinois 

















SUMMER SESSION 
WINTER SESSION 


REGISTRATION 





ART CLASSES COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Painting—HARRY CARNOHAN 


FRANK MECHAU—in charge 


. PEPPINO MANGRAVITE HANS ALEXANDER MUELLER HENRY MELOY 
instructors ETTORE SALVATORE 

drawing painting and sculpture 
classes commercial and graphic arts 


Summer Session—July 3 and 5 


For the complete Summer Session and University Extension Announcements containing other courses 
in Fine Arts address the Secretary, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Sculpture—HUGO ROBUS and 
ETTORE SALVATORE 


ORONZIO MALDARELLI HARRY CARNOHAN 


Winter Session—September 23-29 
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announcing 
a new book by 


Caikes 





STUDIO SECRETS 


PART ONE—OIL PAINTING MATERIALS AND PRACTICES 


Another Taubes success! In this new Watson-Guptill book, ready in 
October, Taubes tells us exactly why so many oil paintings crack, 
darken or discolor. He reveals the methods and materials of many of 
the old masters whose work has been lasting, and tells what has gone 
wrong with much other work, both old and new. He discusses fully the 
best painting tools and materials; the merits of various painting tech- 
niques; grounds and underpainting; colors—how to grind and mix your 
own—how to place them in tubes; how to clean, wax, varnish, bleach, 
repair and protect paintings, etc. In short here are the exact recipes 
and instructions for which nearly every painter longs. Numerous ques- 
tions are answered and fallacies corrected. 


PART TWO—MAKING AND FINISHING FRAMES 


It's great fun to make or finish your own frames, and it insures a har- 
monious job at low cost. Would you like to know how? Taubes tells 
you in this new book. 


A GENEROUS PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 


STUDIO SECRETS will be published October 15th, priced at $3.50. 
Send your remittance before that date, and you may have it at the pre- 
publication price of $3.00. 


Special Pre-publication Price! 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Date 


Please reserve for me ...... copies of STUDIO SECRETS by Frederic Taubes, to be 
published October 15th, 1943. | am enclosing my remittance for $ in order to 


take advantage of your prepublication price at $3.00 per copy, instead of the regular 
list price of $3.50. 


NAME 


intriguing 





BOOKS 


European Drawings. Metropolitan Museum of Ap 
New York. $6.00. 


A portfolio of 67 collotype reproductions 
of outstanding drawings in the collections 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art~g 
well below cost. 

Twenty-nine artists are representg: 
Flemish, Dutch, German, Spanish, Freng 
and British; among them, Rembrandg 
Diirer, Daumier, Goya, Blake, Ingres anj 
Degas. In as many cases as possible, the 
size of the original drawing, its tone ang 
the color of the ink, chalk, or pencil ugej 
has been copied faithfully. The reprody. 
tions are on paper of about 10x14 inches 


New Frontiers in American Painting. By Sam, 
M. Kootz. Hastings House, New York. $5.00. 


Nationalism, expressionism, realism, th 
“new realism,” romanticism, surrealism, ab. 
stract and non-objective painting are cop. 
prehensively treated; as are the major fig. 
ures in each area. Weber, Sheeler, Hart. 
ley, Rattner, Marin, Davis, Blume, Gropper, 
Benton, Wood, Kuniyoshi, Quirt, Avery, 
Burlin are among the artists whose points. 
of-view are critically appraised. The boo 
is profusely illustrated with halftone and 
color reproductions. 


The Museum of Modern Art—The First Ten Year 
By A. Conger Goodyear. A. Conger Goodyear, New 
York, $3.0 


A Conger Goodyear was the Museum’s first 
president. He tells in this volume the story 
of the early years of this institution, whieh 
has become a tremendous influence in the | 
education of America in so-called Modem 
Art. Quarto, 160 pages. Illustrated with 9 
four-color reproductions. 
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See how one 
of America’s 
foremost 
political 
artists — 





JERRY DOYLE 


produces the powerful cartoons 
for which he is famous 


According 
to Doyle 


With text by Charles Fisher 


This collection of fifty-five cartoons 
relating to World War II, which have 
appeared during the past ten years, 
is a “book of considerable impact, a 
survey of events, an able defense of 
the liberal mind.”—American Arlist 


The technique and methods of work 
of this able and brilliant artist are 
explained in an amusing profile of 
Doyle by Harry Saylor, his Editor, 
and in the text accompanying each 
cartoon. Af all bookstores, $2.00 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


2 West 45th Street, New York 





American Artis 











1 Of Ap 
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According to Doyle. By jerry Doyle, wit! Script and Manuscript. By Bert Cholet. Higgins Ink | Hawe you seen this pepular book? 
Charles Fisher P. Putnam’s S Co., New York. 50 cents 
Juctions $2.00 Already invaluable to artists and letterers S$ i MP L| Fl E D 
lections According to Doyle contains a selection of | as makers of ink, Higgins, Inc., 271 Ninth 
Art—s fifty-five of Mr. Doyle’s cartoons relating | St., Brooklyn, now reproduces a 36-page 
to World War II, which have appeared dur- | monograph on script and manuscript writ- R W ; hg G 
sented: | jing the past ten years, introduced by an | ing. 
Frene) amusing profile of the artist by Harry T. It shows all kinds—formal, informal and FROM PENCIL TO PAINT 
\brandt Saylor, his Editor, with accompanying text | some you might never think of. If you are by Charles Carlson 
res and for each drawing written by Charles Fisher, lettering, studying or teaching lettering OVER 1.000 DRAWINGS! 
ble, the} the welknown columnist of the Philadelphia | don’t fail to add this to your reference file. A big book (9¥%"x13¥2", 64 pages) and really prac- 
me ani} Record. The result is a book of consider- | Thirty-two examples of widely differing sentetel oxi ane Guaiaes aiaee 
il used, able impact, a survey of the events leading | scripts by expert C. P. Blumlein are illus- CLOTH BINDING ............ pest pala | °2 
Produ | 9 the present conflict, and an able defense trated. With each one appears a personality Students’ Salven iheevy paper) seit put $1.90 
inches, of the liberal mind. Far more than just a | character analysis by graphologist Dorothy Just published; by the same author 
book for a hasty glance, it is a book to be | Sara and a recommendation as to possible THE SIMPLIFIED ESSENTIALS 
. read at leisure, a book to refresh our advertising use by Bert Cholet of the Hig- OF OIL PAINTING 
SaMue * 
00 e memories. pons Beal iafermation for students post | 00 
Art in The Catholic Elementary School, By Sister . SF Y: “D.C TPT: SS ae ee eae z 
m, the Mary Veronica, O.S.U. Superintendent of Catholic Weak saci dekegole “ Complete Lists Sent Upon Request 
Sm, ab} Schools, 436 W. Delaware Avenue, Toledo, O 7 ao D | HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS * 156 5th AVE..N. Y. 
re com $1.50 plus postage. QA ( \ ») \s __ CANADA: ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO., LTD., TORONTO _ 
2 fig. “This book,” explains the author, “has been —_— \ | 
ro 4 prepared in the hope that its directions, sug- MEDIEVAL 
a gestions, and drawings may be helpful to \- Ss K > NN \) 
Aer our elementary grade teacher in planning ed 
ba her art lesson.” It suggests a large range AMERICA ART 
ne and of opportunities for the rural as well as g . oo AS se 
- the city child. The first section outlines the ( Qs J ee urvey in Two Volumes 
course by grades; the second part serves by Pal Kelemen 
as a handbook for the teacher. It contains P — 
on Years, a number of drawings with real accent and \) Ww x Ps ose de! NY The astounding achievements of pre-Colum- 
nar. Ney style. — bian America in every field of applied art 
———— =e SS shown in nearly 1,000 photographs and 1 
Y's first i RQ Rar | | vividly described, The set $22.50. + 
e story At L t hs . | 1 
- whic ast. | THE MACMILLAN COMPANY i 
in te | a book on how to sketch which really gins Ink Company, who compiled and edited 60 Fifth Ave., New York i 
with? fulfills its promise that anyone can the book. Varieties in script, particularly | 2 
With 9 draw autographic script,-form one of the most el 
specialized phases of the study of lettering i 
and one on which there can never be too 2 
much information or analysis. ; BOOK MSS. WANTED | 
be ne gg a og = 9" — particularly books for children with black and | || 
one — vets, ay ae see the OOK- | white illustrations. Accepted material published 1 
a Lumiprinting—A New Graphic Art. By Joseph di | on royalty basis only without expense to the i 
1c s emma. Watson-Guptill Publications, New York. | author. Send MSS. to Santa Barbara, Calif. | 
st What is this new art? Is it drawing or | WALLACE HEBBERD, Publisher ‘| 
al painting or photography or what? Briefly, | (Incorporated 1926) 4 


it is a form of pictorial expression in which 
the artist combines his esthetic skill and 
manual dexterity to draw or paint, with 


New York SANTA BARBARA 








though they don’t look much like them, and 
no camera is used in their production. From 
these handmade negatives it is then pos- 
sible for the artist (or the photo finisher) 


to make contact prints or enlargements by OF is) <a | ° t 
employing exactly the same processes nor- | Sn ft, pau 
mally used in printing from regular camera + i f 


plates or films. As any number of prints b 1 
| WALTER. T. FOSTER | 


can be produced from a single negative, 
Lumiprinting is a reproductive as well as 
| A new book showing 
../simple way to draw th 


a creative art. 
‘fashion figure, together wii 
—J present day styles. At yo 


~~] dealers or send *1° 
BOX 456 + LAGUNA BEACH, CA’ 


such familiar media as pencil, crayon, | Art Books of all Publishers 

watercolor, and oil paint, on sheets of glass | amos me 4 Layout Penmanship 
(or transparent glass-like plastic), any of | perm Paintings Hear ea 
a number of kinds of negatives, very simi- txt Cotelenns Bei. ke ee ee 
lar, basically, to photographic negatives, | a Books . Y . 


MARMOR BOOK & ART SHO 
77 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 














By 

ROGER VERNAM 
This book will have a strong and immediate 
appeal for the growing number of amateur 
sketchers who have no aspirations toward 
hanging masterpieces in art galleries. 
Its outstanding feature is its novel approach Soringer and Pohle. | 
to the delights of learning how to sketch Wiss 
people on the basis of simple, step-by-step 
instructions on the construction of the human 
figure. As no other book in this field has 
been able to achieve before, this one inspires 
at once in the interested reader the convic- 
tion that it is possible to get the results the 







Illustration, By Hoelscher 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, | 


Industrial Production 
| This is a comprehensive treatment of a sub- 
ject vital in wartime production. Designed 
| for students, draftsmen and illustrators, the 
| book covers the subject in a thorough and | - 
authoritative mannez, including both free- 
| hand and instrumental drawing. 





Current and out-of-print 














author describes and pictures. Hundreds of > - i i 
how-to-do-it sketches give visual meaning to | | Schools and Manpower. 21st Yearbook of American | MII QMU TBAB TIE TUTTE UA 
the text and show how the beginner starts \ssociation Of oct PMETOTUSIESSCES, WSR: | nes iain Penman 
and develops his skill, &. PLU. “ ; Painting Sculpture Drawing 
$3.50 at your bookstore or on approval from Let's Make 00g Things. By Harry Zarchy. Alfred WReatre pnetam “nee 
ed{ | HARPER & BRO. *°M5,7% 5° |) tative, oy oe! Ro 
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HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS — 


Precision Inks for Precise Performance HIGGINS 


ry 
MERICAN INDIA I 
<~. 


It is not fantasy when we say this night fighter including engine, propeller and 


instruments was built from plans drawn with Higgins American Drawing Inks. It ala ee 
may have been assembled from isometric drawings made with Higgins Ink in a build- 


ing erected from plans drawn with Higgins Ink and its parts were made with machine 
tools built from Higgins Ink designs. It takes off from an air field plotted and mapped 
with Higgins Ink. It lands by a radio beam from a sending apparatus the parts of 
which were planned with Higgins Ink and so on endlessly. — 

When so much depends on quality, we are proud to state that millions of users 
agree “Higgins” is the undisputed champion inaeies performance. 








There is only ONE — — 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8, PAT. OFF. 


AN EXCLUSIVE PRODUCT 


. + » possessing chemical and phy- 
sical properties not found in TEMPERA, PASTEL 
any other and AQUA PASTEL 


Opaque iz SS) GREATEST IN OPACITY, LUMI- 
White Pig. } NOSITY, TINTING STRENGTH AND 
— 1, BRUSH RESPONSE. 


Mid. by F, WEBER CO. 


















Made in 
OIL, WATER, 


INERT Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 

Main Office and Factory: PH ILADELPH IA, PA. 

UNCHANGE- Distributing Branches: ST. LOUIS, MO., BALTIMORE, MD. 
ABLE 


Will be found in the stock of all representative Artist Material Dealers 





























ARTISTS’ PERMANENT WHITE 
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DON’T OVERLOOK , 
THESE VOLUMES [atepmetr 
3 ND METHOD 


AITIAITC, 
The Annual of Advertising Art reproduces hun- PA | N N G 
dreds of pages of the very best of advertising ; 


art. Many pages in color. $6.00 


Color and Method in Painting, by Ernest W. 
Watson, takes the reader into the studios of 12 


famous painters and reveals how they work. $5.00 


Both books fully illustrated. 
Descriptive circular on request 


AMERICAN ARTIST 


330 West 42nd Street, a. F2 


American Artist 
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June, 
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Carrol 
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Vol. 2 No. 6 
June, 1943 


Art+ Book + Guide 


All Books Post- 
paid in the U.S.A. 


A Retail Booklist Published Monthly Excepting July and August 





WE WILL GLADLY FILL YOUR ORDER, AT LIST PRICE, FOR ANY CURRENT ART BOOK 





BE AN ARTIST 
By Marion Downer 


is is not intended to teach you how to draw 
on gh and carve. It is for those who, learning 
oad are wondering what kind of work they can 
do that will be marketable in business fields, how 
to make an orderly and effective approach, and just 
what is meant by living the life of a commercial 
artist. The author knows the answers, for she has 
had nearly every job open to the free lance artist— 
from sketching a broom for Macy’s to directing the 
art policies of large New York firms. Twelve fields 
of commercial art are discussed with intelligence 
and authority. Illustrated with sketches by the 
author and photographs of artists studios by 
Carroll Snell. $1.75 


THE HISTORY AND IDEALS OF 
AMERICAN ART 
By Eugen Neuhaus 


A capably written and well illustrated treatise, so 
organized that the reader can gain a thorough 
knowledge of the subject with a minimum of yey 

5.0 


PORTINARI, HIS LIFE AND ART 
Introduction by Rockwell Kent 


Contains 100 full-page reproductions, 8 in color, of 
the work of this brilliant and powerful Brazilian 
artist. Practically unknown in America until 1939, 
his murals at the New York World’s Fair, exhibits 
at the Museum of Modern Art, Detroit Institute of 
Art and elsewhere, have been sensations in the art 
world. $7.50 


VENETIAN PAINTERS 
By Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 


The history of Venetian painting from the early 
efforts, beneath the great mosaics of St. Mark's, 
“to make the inherently dull and refractory tempera 
pigments sing with the splendor of the glass enamels 
of the mosaic worker,”’ through the great years cf 
Bellini, Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese, up 
to the close of the 18th century. $5.00 


ETCHING METHODS AND 
MATERIALS 
By Wilson Silsby 
Sections are devoted to etching grounds; acids and 


mordants; inks and rollers; needles, cloths and 
papers; printing, etc. Well illustrated. $2.50 


THE WEAVERS CRAFT 
By L. E. Simpson and M. Weir 


An English book, crammed full of useful material. 
Thorough and authoritative. 190 pages. $5.00 


PLASTICS 
By Dale E. Mansperger and Carson W. Pepper 


pan Sesiqner of today is handicapped indeed unless 
he is fu ly familiar with plastics and their many 
applications. This book covers the kinds, their 
production and assembly, design for plastics, hand 
work problems, machine work problems, etc. 352 
pages. $3.00 


IT’S SMART TO BE PEOPLE 
By George Price 
George Price’s first book of collected cartoons made 
“* a splash in the brainpans of excited admirers 
¢ Priceana that they deluged the publisher's of- 
ces with frenzied requests for a new book, and 
Pretty quick too. The mandate of the people 


could not be denied, and so here it is, crammed 
with fun and frolic. $2.00 


DESIGN TECHNICS 


By Felix Payant 


a attractive work book fully illustrated and ex- 
ining forty art technics. Indispensable to art 
teachers. $2.00 











OUR FEATURE 
FOR JUNE 





THE OUTLINE OF ART 
By Sir William Qrpen 


This invaluable, authoritative guide 
to the great art treasures of the 
world, both painting and sculpture, 
presents the story of art from the 
13th century to the present day. 
The wealth of illustration in both 
full color and halftone gives a splen- 
did pictorial balance to the clear 
and illuminating text, which tells 
enough about the creators of the 
masterpieces included to give the 
general reader an understanding of 
the peculiar characteristics of each 
and the qualities that make the 
work of each beautiful and endur- 
ing. 

Thus, while this book can be read 
with pleasure and benefit by anyone, 
it is also a reference work of inesti- 
mable value. It gives the reader a 
first-hand knowledge of the work of 
not only the Italian Masters, but 
also of such men as Velazquez, Hol- 
bein, Vermeer, Watteau, Greuze, 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Goya, Ingres, Turner, Ros- 
setti, Millet, Landseer, Corot. Whist- 
ler, Manet, Degas, Monet, Cezanne, 
Van Gogh, Matisse, Picasso, Orpen, 
Sargent, and scores of others. Over 
300 full-page illustrations, 16 in full 
color; page size 7%" x 10%”. Form- 
erly available only in two volumes 
at 810.00, Now this incomparable 
work has been brought completely 
up to date by the addition of a final 
chapter covering recent trends, and 
is offered in one big volume for only 
$2.95. 


| INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
| ILLUSTRATION 


For Students, Draftsmen and 
Illustrators 


By Hoelscher, Springer and Pohle 


A new book especially helnful to those who are 
interested in applying their knowledge to the war 
industries. Covers Uses of Pictorial Drawing, 
Lettering, Orthographic Projection, Orthographic 
Sketching, Axonometric Projections, Axonometric 
Sketching, Oblique Projection, Oblique Sketching, 
Perspective, Engineering Delineation, Shading, and 


Problems. Paper covered, 8% x 11. $3.50 
PROBLEMS IN BLUEPRINT 
READING 


By Drew W. Castle 


A fast, practical method for instructing apprentices 
and machine workers in blueprint reading without 
previous instruction in mechanical drawing. Re- 
quires making of sketches and answering of numer- 
ous questions, but does not attempt to teach the 
making of working drawings. Information on 
terms, conventions, and methods of representation. 

96c 


AIRCRAFT BLUEPRINTS AND 
HOW TO READ THEM 


By Carl Norcross, 


Major, U. S. Army Air Forces 
A short, intensive course in blueprint reading for 
the aircraft construction mechanic and the aircraft 
maintenance mechanic. $1.75 


AIRCRAFT DETAIL DRAFTING 
By Norman Meadowcroft 


A series of lessons and examples covering all phases 
of aircraft drafting room practice and the necessary 
information on aircraft materials and fabricating 
methods to enable the reader to make drawings 
which show clearly how aircraft parts must be 
manufactured. $2.25 


MODERN CAMOUFLAGE, The New 
Science of Protective Concealment 
By Robert P. Breckenridge 


Written by an enginer officer active in the camou- 
flage section of the army; reviewed by the War 
Department and passed for publication. Everyone 
responsible for the safety of factories, public utilities, 
cities, public buildings, road and rail transportation, 
military areas and air fields, will find it invaluable. 
132 photographs, drawings and diagrams. 280 pages. 

$3.50 


PARAGRAPHS ON PRINTING 
By Bruce Rogers 


One hundred illustrations (cften in two colors) 
of title and text pages of ornaments and of typo- 
graphical bookplates highlight Mr. Rogers’ book for 
the designer. Over 200 pages, 7% x 10%. Printed 
by Rudge. $10.00 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
COLOR 


By B. E. Snow and H. B. Froehlich 


For many years this book has been popular for its 
demonstration of the principles which guide man 
in an intelligent use of color. These principles are 
clearly stated and their applications to many fields 
are explained. The beautifully colored charts are a 
feature which must be seen to be fully meats 

3.00 


YOU CAN WHITTLE AND CARVE 
By A, W. Hellum and F. H. Gottshall 


An exceptionally attractive and well-thought-out 
book. You can really get results in turning out 
all kinds of amusing and artistic little mace 

oy 











following its simple and sound directions. 





Prices subject to change without notice... Write today 
for our free catalog of hundreds of art and craft books. 
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WATSON - GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


If any book proves disappointing, return it to us in its 
original condition within 7 days for exchange or refund. 
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Publishers of American Artist 
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LE TORS. ER | oP EE Tone HE EW ES 


HIS NEW PORTFOLIO, designed expressly for teach- 
ing reference, will prove an invaluable aid to those antici- 
pating the diversion of classroom activities toward this 
new field. Its concise, easy-to-understand text and dramatic 
drawings outline the study of camouflage from its basic prin- 
ciples to practical applications in military and industrial use. 


“Color in Camouflage” has been developed especially for 
Eberhard Faber by two authorities, Professor William A. 
Rose, R.A. and Mr. Robert Lee Corsbie, P.E. who together 
conduct college courses in Basic and Advanced Camouflage 
at New York University. 


Aware of the need for such instruction guidance 
material, Eberhard Faber offers this complete port- 
folio, free, to accredited high school and art school 
teachers. Ready for mailing on or about June 15th. 
. . . Send your coupon immediately. 


THE OLDEST PENCIL FACTORY IN AMERICA 





